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Tue retrospect of a journey which 
has not been prosecuted without en- 
countering and overcoming numerous 
difficulties and discouragements, is 
always interesting and instructive. 
Who can estimate the feelings which 
swell within the bosom of the enter- 
prising traveller, when his weary feet 
are at last planted on the snow-crown- 
ed summit of Mont Blanc; while he 
looks down on the innumerable crags 
and chasms which obstructed his tor- 
tuous ascent? The eye of the sailor 
kindles with joyfal enthusiasm, when 
he sees his storm-rocked vessel 
careering safely into harbour, in de- 
fiance of the billowy turbulence with- 
out; he exults when he recalls to 
mind the shoals, quicksands, and 
sunken rocks, whieh he has avoided 
by bis skill, valour, and perseverance. 
Who envies not the reflections of the 
veteran soldier, on listening to the 
spirit-stirring melody of anconquerable 
battalions, and the reverberating thun- 
der of the distant cannonade?—when 
he beholds afar off the death-cloud 
hovering over hostile thousands, and 
remembers the time when it enshroud- 
ed himself? when he sees unfurled 
the red standard of warfare, which 
had often waved over Ais head, and 
fanned ten thousand eager spirits into 
a flame, from which was lit the inex- 
tinguishable torch of victory? And 
who sympathizes not in the delight of 
the pale scholar, when he has emerg- 
ed in triumph from the dim and labo- 
rious labyrinths of study; when his 
mind’s eye, through the long vista 
of departed years, glances on the 
scene, where the midnight lamp flick- 


ered over his thought-worn features, 

as he sat entombed amid the dusky 

archives of literature and philosophy ? 

Who does not exelaim, when the fair 

garland of classic renown is bound 

around his brow, Palmam qui meruit 
92,—VOL. VIII. 


ferat!—How mateh more delightful and 

instructive aré the sentiments with 
which we contemplate the successful 
Progress of thé christian scholar, who 
with hamble feverence leaves his 
wreath to bloom beneath the holy sha- 
dow of the cross! 

We feel gratified in able to 
afford our readers an illustration of 
the preceding remarks, in the follow- 
ing brief but interesting’ memorial of 
the gentleman whose portrait aecom- 
poe our present number, It will 

e profitable to mark, amidst the vicis- 
situdes of suth a life, the vigilance 
and beneficence of divine Providence 
in controlling every event, and ren- 
dering it subservient to the ends of 
infinite wisdom: at the same time 
that it affords an illustration of the 
success which may be expected to 
attend the prompt and persevering 
improvement of ordinary advantages, 
and of those minute, and apparent- 
ly ineonsiderable circumstances, on 
which, very frequently, depend those 
events most influential upon thé cha- « 
racter and welfare of families and 
individuals. 

SAMUEL WARREN was born at Yar- 
mouth; in Norfolk, in the year 1781; 
and was the sole surviving son of 
parents, who, though not affident, 
were pious and respectable. The 
advantages of academic culture which 
he enjoyed inearly life, were limited ; 
but religious restraints, and seda- 
lously inculeated moral discipline, 
operated more beneficially in the for- 
mation of his character, than might 
have been expected from the influence 
of a costlier and more systematic edu- 
cation. Under the parental roof, he 
received a strong bias in faveur of 
religion; as well as a taste for that 
species of reading, which, though 
perhaps not the most ornamental, 
was most salutary in its results. 

It era to have been the inten- 
tion of his father, Captain Samuel 
Warren, (who owned and commanded 
a vessel trading a Mediterranean) 
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that his son should prosecute. the 
same line of life which he himself had 
chosen: and he spared no trouble or 
expense in rendering him expert in 
every thing Dgag! to nautical 
affairs. With the design of famili- 
arizing him with the sea, Captain 
‘Warren took him, earlier than was 
otherwise expedient, several voyages 
in his ship: and the scenes which he 
there encountered, imbued him with 
so strong a partiality for the variable 
and migratory life of a sailor, that 
nothing but circumstances, over which 
he had no control, was likely ever to 
have altered his course, or changed his 
resolution to become a British tar. 

During one of the voyages which 
he was pesformies with his father, 
about the commencement of the 
French revolution, he, and the whole 
crew, with their vessel, weretaken bya 
French frigate. The circumstances 
connected with their capture were 
attended with considerable interest: 
but their detail we have in vain soli- 
cited from, Dr. Warren.—After ac- 
companying the Frenchon theircruise, 
they were conveyed into the harbour 
of Brest; which they entered while 
the entire grand fleet of France was 
ranged in stern and lowering array, 
ready to sail on the shortest notice. 
A few weeks after, it was brought to 
action, in the English channel, by the 
British fleet, under the command of 
the gallant lord Howe: by whose de- 
cisive victory, the towering hopes of 
the French were hurled from the fond 
pivnacle of their ambition, into the 
dust of defeat and humiliation. 
When the shattered remnant of the 
fleet re-entered Brest, their astounded 
and mortified fellow-countrymen could 
not easily credit the disastrous intelli- 
genee. So confident had they been 
of success, that long before they could 
possibly have received any news as 
to the issue of the enterprise, they 
had circulated, with all the supple~ 
mentary embellishments of French 
bombast, the most ridiculous reports 
of their triumph. Nay, certain keen- 
sighted observers assured them, that 
they discerned the whole English 
squadron being towed into harbour 
by the victorious Freneh, in most 
miserable plight of ragged sails and 
shattered masts! . That day, so proud 
for the annals of old England, has 
ever since borne the appellation of 
—the glorious First of June, 


The wretched condition of France, 
at this period, left little to hope for 
on the part of prisoners of war: and 
least of all, in behalf of English cap- 
tives. More than once, under the 
bloody administration of Robespierre, 
was contemplated the infliction of 
death on all prisoners of war: and, in 
all probability, this inhuman sugges- 
tion would have been carried into 
effect, but that the dread of retalia- 
tion produced a refusal, on the part 
of the army and navy, on such condi- 
tions to fight the battles of the re- 
public. 

The usurpers of government were 
inflamed with a reckless and insatia- 
ble cupidity for power and self- 
aggrandizement. Under the specious 
protaxt of promoting the cause of 
iberty and equality, they suffered no 
considerations of justice or humanity 
to interfere with the projects of their 
execrable ambition. In such a state 
of deplorable anarchy, when the 
sacred doctrines and institutions of 
Christianity were assailed with the 
subtlest sophistries of infidelity, sup- 
ported by the shameless audacity of 
atheism; when the purest principles 
of morality were represented as mere 
metaphysical illusions, and _ boldly 
stigmatized as the distempered visions 
of Utopian absurdity ; it was hopeless 
to expect that better principles and 
conduct would be promoted among 
the people: especially when they wit- 
nessed the living language of atheism 
constantly exemplified ia the lives of 
their rulers. In conformity to this 
lamentable state of affairs, every 
specics of ribald insult and abuse was 
inflicted on the prisoners of war by 
the populace, to whom it was mere 
matter of sport; and tolerated, if not 
sanctioned, by their pseudo-tribunals. 
One instance, among a multitude, 
may be adduced in illustration, On 
one occasion, whilst the subject of 
this memoir, then very young, was de- 
tained a prisoner of war in the town 
of Quimpere, he and another were 
sitting in an orchard adjoining the 
prison; (whether or not they were 
on parole, we cannot at present as- 
certain.) The gardener, who suspect- 
ed his having been robbed of some 
fruit, from a secret stand deliberately 
aimed. his musket at Mr. Warren’s 
companion, and shot him dead on 
the spot. “Although this was done in 
broad daylight, the murderer still re- 
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mained at large, and was never called 
to account.—But we must p 

with our narrative. A signal deliver- 
ance from death was experienced by 


Mr. Warren, during the destructive [ 


fever which raged among the prisoners 
in the same town, (Quimpere.) The 
place of their captivity had been a 
nunnery, previous to the revolution: 
and within its walls were crowded 
upwards of three thousand prisoners. 
The closeness of their confinement, 
and the scantiness and bad quality of 
their provisions, added to the harsh 
usage which they experienced, oc- 
casioned a malignant fever, whose 
ravages verified, to a fearful extent, 
a menace which the commissaire de 
guerre (who was charged with sup- 
plying provisions to the prisoners) 
was one day overheard to utter, when 
remonstrated with on the inadequacy 
of the prison to contain the great 
number condemned to reside within 
_ its walls. ‘* Have patience,” said the 
inhuman wretch, “I'll stow them in 
bulk before long.” Most awfully was 
this prediction verified! in three 
months’ time from the commencement 
of the fever, died one thousand seven 
hundred of the prisoners, who were 
consigned to graves containing be- 
tween three and four hundred bodies 
each! 

At last, this “pestilence walking 
in darkness, this destruction wasting 
at noon-day,” exerted its malign in- 
fluence on Mr. Warren: two relapses 
into the fever, reduced him to a state 
of such exhaustion and debility, that 
his life was despaired of. At one 
time, while Captain Warren was 
watching over him with trembling 
anxiety, as well as the darkness of 
the night would permit, (for neither 
lamp nor candie was allowed to re- 
lieve the gloom of that dreary abode,) 
he could no longer perceive any 
symptoms of life. And, as he sat, 
with an anguished heart, by the mo- 
tionless and apparently inanimate 
form of his only son, whose sufferings 
were unsoothed by the tender solici- 
tude and attentions of a doting mo- 
ther, he exclaimed, in the bitterest 
accents of sorrow, to those who were 
in the same room—‘‘ Oh!—my son,— 
my son, is dead !”—and a considera- 
ble time elapsed before the contrary 
could be ascertained. From this 
period, however, he began gradually 
to recover, and was soon afterwards 


prisonment. 


removed, with a detachment of other 
prisoners, from that melancholy scene 
of wo and death, to a town called 
Vendome, in the interior of France. 

Bat before we quit this part of our 
narrative, we cannot omit mentioning 
a circumstance which occurred in one 
of the places through which they 
passed, highly honourable to the- 
person of whom itis related. A nun, 
owing to the relentless persecution 
of her order, was compelled to quit 
her convent, and take refage in a pri- 
vate chateau of her own, near one of 
the scenes of Captain Warren’s im- 
She was possessed of 
great riches; and was equally distin- 
guished by her christian humility and 
benevolence. Hearing that the Eng- 
lish prisoners suffered extreme misery 
from sore feet and want of clothes, 
&c, she ordered all who were thus 
situated to apply for relief at her 
chateau. Captain Warren, having 
heard many reports of her uncommon 
generosity, was desirous of obtaining 
an interview with so rare a character; 
and, possessing the necessary qualifi- 
cation of sore feet, accompanied a 
party of prisoners to her residence. 
There, to his utter astonishment, he 
beheld the lady in question, who was 
evidently of superior rank and accom- 
plishments, personally employed in 
affording relief to a chamber fall of 
prisoners; with her own hands wash- 
ing their wounded feet, and applying 
suitable dressings. She also gave 
abundant supplies of clothes to those 
who needed them, and issued orders 
that their dirty linen should be regu- 
larly washed. 

With his removal to Vendome 
commenced a new era in Mr. War- 
ren’s history. The British officers 
connected with the detachment were 
allowed to be on parole of honour 
and to hire lodgings in the town. Of 
this privilege captain Warren availed 
himself; and, also, of a favourable 
opportunity for placing his son in a 
very celebrated academy, under the 
tuition of Mons. Bouzie, one of the 
first scholars in that part of France: 
to whose care, at that time, was in- 
trusted the education of the son of 
the Duke of Chartres, (in all proba- 
bility the reigning monarch of France.) 
He was a lad of a very frank and 
lively disposition ; and enjoyed many 
a feat of fan and frolic with his 
youthful companion, the subject of 
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this memoir. Under these favour- 
able auspices was laid the founda- 
of Mr. Warren’s literary pursuits. 
+ Bouzie interested himself very 
actively in the welfare of his foreign 
pe: and too much praise cannot 
given him, for the indefatigable 
attentions which he bestowed on a 
prisoner of war, a uative of that coun- 
ry, which of all others was the most 
idable and determined enemy of 
the French republic. He omitted no 
care and instructions which skill and 
affection could dictate, in forming the 
mind of his English pupil for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. It was not, 
however, Mr. Warren’s happiness to 
temain long under his judicious su- 
perintendence, though sufficiently so 
to acquire a taste for study, which 
never after forsook him, together with 
a distinct perception of the method 
necessary to insure success in the 
acquisition of learning,—which he 
might reduce to practice, whenever a 
fayourable opportunity, in the future 
progress of life, should present itself. 
After a residence of two years in 
France, he was suffered to return to 
England, by exchange of prisoners. 
Sach, however, notwithstanding all 
the hardships he had encountered, 
was the strength of his predilection 
for the sea, that he embraced the first 
opportunity which offered, of again 
following the fortunes of his father. 
He persevered in this seafaring 
course, till the danger of impressment 
became so great, that he resolved to 
intermit his service at sea, tiil he 
should attain the age requisite to 
entitle him to be protected as master 
ef hisfather’s vessel. A hair-breadth’s 
escape prompted him to pursue this 
measure. As he was returning from 
a foreign voyage, upon entering the 
river Mersey, the vessel was suddenly 
boarded by his majesty’s honourable 
press-gang. Seeing no possibility of 
escape from their brutal violence, he 
was striving to reconcile himself to 
his apparently inevitable fate, when, 
to his unutterable joy and astonish- 
ment, the commanding officer proved 
to be a friend of his father’s, and 
was desirous of serving him to the 
utmost of his ability. He ordered off 
his boat, and Mr. Warren escaped ! 
By this providential occurrence, he 
was rescued from a course of life, 
which, however serviceable it might 
have been to his country, was destin- 


ed to take a widely different direction ; 
and to pursue far higher objects, than 
either naval warfare presented, or his 
own inclination bad chosen. 

Under these circumstances, he em- 
ployed his leisure hours on shore ina 
diligent prosecution of his studies; 
carefully adhering to the system which 
had been already familiarized to his 
mind during his captivity: still, how- 
ever, giving the greatest prominence 
to nautical studies, as be had, at pre- 
sent, no farther object in view, than 
that of qualifying himself for taking 
the command of a ship as soon as he 
should be of age. For this purpose, 
he placed himself under the instruc- 
tion of one of the most skilful and 
experienced teachers of mathematics 
and navigation in Liverpool. 

Whilst sedulously occupied with 
the pursuits of science, his mind be- 
came deeply impressed with the value 
and importance of religion. A grate- 
ful sense of the merciful interposi- 
tions of Providence, in the preserva- 
tion of his life amidst the nameroues 
dangers to which he has been ex- 
posed, and a vivid recollection of 
the lessons of piety which had been 
early inculcated by maternal solici- 
tude, led him to a careful examina- 
tion of the sacred writings, and such 
other works as tended to their illas- 
tration. The result of his earnest and 
devout inquiries was, a thorough 
conviction of their divine authority, 
and a correspondent resojution to de- 
vote himself to the fear and service of 
his Creator. Henceforward, the 
study of sacred literature, from being 
only subsidiary, became the leading 
object of his pursuit. The most 
valaable works of English divines, on 
the subjects of doctrinal and experi- 
mental religion, were now sought 
after with eagerness, and studied 
with diligence and perseverance. 
The standard writings of the Wesleyan 
Methodists claimed his special atten- 
tion; and believing, after a devout 
and deliberate examination, that the _ 
doctrines taught by that body of 
Christians approached nearer to the 
standard of the holy scriptures, than 
those of any other denomination, of 
whose principles and practice he was 
qualified to judge; and that their 
christian discipline was more con- 
formable to the simplicity and purity 
of the primitive church, than he could 
discover elsewhcre ; he joyfully cast in 
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hia lot among them, resolving that 
“their people should be Ais people 
—and their God his God.” 

It was not long before the opinion 
formed by the Liverpool Methodist 
Society, of Mr. Warren’s character 
and qualifications, brought him into 
public notice. After exercising his 
talents among them for about two 
years, he was recommended to the 
Conference of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Connexion, as qualified to be 
admitted into the number of its 
preachers. He was accordingly 
received on trial; and after a due 
probation, taken into the regular 
work of the christian ministry, in 1802, 
in the twenty-first year of his age.— 
Such was the unexpected consum- 
mation of preparations for a course 
of life, which had been primarily de- 
signed for him by his parents, and 
sanctioned by his own approval. 

As soon as he entered upon the 
fanctions of the christian ministry, 
losing sight of every other object, he 
concentrated all his energies for the 
right performance of his high and 
holy vocation, betaking himself, with 
all possible diligence, to such studies, 
only,,as he judged conducive to the 
fartherance of the great object for 
which he was set apart.—For the 
advancement of his literary pursuits, 
he had the good fortune, at the com- 
mencement of his itinerancy, to be- 
come acquainted with a gentleman 
deeply skilled in Greek and Roman 
literature: under whose learned and 
judicious superintendence, he enjoyed 
every facility, and was furnished with 
every inducement to persevere with 
ardour in the acquisition of classi- 
cal learning. At this period, the tax 
levied on his health, by his intense and 
unremitting application, was much 
too severe; he being anxious, on the 
one hand, to “ make full proof of his 
ministry ”—and, on the other, to im- 
prove to the uttermost the literary 
advantages which his situation com- 
manded. His incessantly lighted 
taper burnt so closely on both sides 
of the dark curtain which night 
Stretches between day and day,— 
that, with him, life was ene long day 
of stady: he being usually seated at 
his lamp till midnight—and again at 
four,—nay, sometimes at three o’clock 
in the morning. 

_ Mr. Warren entezed into the mar- 
nage state, in the year 1806, with 


Miss Anne Williams, daughter of 
Mr. Richard Williams, of Racre; 
near Gresford, in Denbighshire. This 
admirable woman was distinguished 
by an acute and powerful under- 
standing, ardent piety, and most 
engaging manners. For seventeen 
years she evinced her pecaliar fit- 
ness for the important station which 
was allotted to her by divine Provi- 
dence; performing the round of her 
arduous and extensive duties with 
exemplary meekness and patience. 
By her virtues in social life, and emi- 
nent usefulness in the church of Christ, 
she endeared herself to all with whom 
she was connected. She will long 
live in the fond and hallowed recol- 
lections of those who were privileged 
with her friendship.*—By her, he 
had six sons, and one daughter—of 
whom five sons remain. The portrait 
which ornaments our present number, 
was taken by his second son, Mr. 
Richard W. Warren. - 

From the commencement of his 
christian ministry to 1815, Mr. War- 
ren continued to adhere, with close 
application, to the system which he 
had adopted on first entering apon it ; 
when, in the year above named, he 
was appointed, in the order of Pro- 
vidence, to minister to the Wesleyan 
Methodist congregations in the ci 
of Glasgow. Here he found himself 
at once in a sphere of extensive use- 
fulness, and in circumstances most 
favourable for the advancement of 
those studies, whose foundation had 
been laid in the French academy. 
The University of Glasgow, unlike 
the repulsive genius which guards 
the entrance of an English college, 
against the admission of students, 
who, however otherwise qualified, 
demer to suoscribe allegiance and 
exclasive adherence to episcopacy— 
throws wide her friendly gates, and 
generously opens her sacred fountains 
to all, requiring no other qualification 
than a thirst for knowledge, and abi- 
lity to draw it forth. A man of Mr. 
Warren’s unquenchable ardour in 


pursuit of learning, could not ap- 


proach so near the venerable domains 
of classical literature and philoso- 
phy, without kindling with additional 


* We have been given to understand that 
a Memoir, and Select Letters, of the above men- 
tioned excellent woman, who died Dec. 2nd, 
1823, may shertly be expeeted to appear. 
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enthusiasm.—So the youthful hero, 
on first witnessing the Olympic 
games, gazed in burning silence on 
the marbled-limbed gladiator, whose 
triumph was greeted with the thun- 
dering plaudits of surrounding thou- 
sands,—and longed for the day, when 
he too should become a competitor 
for the garland of glory. 

The only question which required 
Mr, Wartren’s deliberation, was,—how 
far his literary attainments had al- 
ready qualified him for joining in the 
course of study prescribed to the re- 
gular students ; and whether he could 
conscientiously pursue them without 
interfering with a punctual and 
vigorous discharge of his pastoral 
duties?—Having settled these points 
to his entire satisfaction, he matricu- 
lated at the commencement of the 
session of 1815, and regularly passed 
through the respective classes of study 
—viz. the Senior Greek Class, under 
the late profezsor Young, (one of the 
profoundest Greek scholars of his 
age, and the mostillustrious ornament 
of the University,—who filled the chair 
for more than forty years;)—the Logic 
and Rhetoric Class, under profes- 
sor Jardine ;—the Moral Philosophy 
Class, under professor Mylne ;—the 
Mathematical Class, under profes- 
ser Miller ;—the Natural Philosophy 
Class, under professor Meckleham ; 


-—and the Chemistry Class, under 


professor Thompson. 

During Mr. Warren’s residence at 
Glasgow, he enjoyed not only the 
learned attentions of the professors 
under whom he studied, but also the 
private friendship of several of them, 
who omitted no opportunity of testi- 
fying their esteem and _ affection. 
Having spent three years in their so- 
ciety, and enjoyed all the advantages 
of their venerable and learned Uni- 
versity,—in token of their approba- 
tion, he was presented, on leaving 
them, with the degree of Master of 
Arts. 

But a eanse of far greater satisfac- 
tion than that arising from his literary 
attainments, was the success with 
which it pleased the Almighty to 
crown his ministerial labours ; espe- 
cially during the two last years of his 
residence in Glasgow. The super- 
intendence of the Society and Circuit, 
which then devolved upon him, impe- 
riously demanded the exertion of 
every energy he possessed, to pro- 


mote their interest; and he had the 
satisfaction of witnessing, as the result 
of his unwearied labours, the society 
in such a state of spiritual prosperity, 
as it had never before attained. To 
his honour it ought to be mentioned, 
that amidst his numerous and diver- 
sified avocations, both scholastic and 
ecclesiastical, he never neglected 
one appointment during his residence 
in Glasgow; in which city he will long 
be remembered with much respect and 
affection. That since he left the Uni- 
versity, he has not neglected to im- 
prove the advantages he there enjoyed, 
and to employ them in the same great 
work, to which the chief part of his life 
has been devoted, is, we are per- 
suaded, a source of the purest gra- 
tification to his own mind; and the 
recent honours which have been con- 
ferred upon him, furnish a proof of 
the bigh estimation in which he was 
held. About a year since, he received 
a diploma, accompanied by a very 
gratifying letter from one of the most 
distinguished professors, constituting 
him Doctor or Laws which was con- 
ferred upon him by the unanimous 
vote of the senate of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. 

We have now communicated all 
the materials in our possession, illus- 
trative of the history of Dr. Warren. 
Though scanty, and obtained with 
great difficulty, yet we hope that the 
incidents which we have been able to 
collect, will prove not uninteresting 
to the general reader and the chris- 
tian scholar. And shovid any retire 
with disappointment from the perusal 
of these pages, we beg them to reflect 
on the extreme delicacy which attaches 
to the biographer of a living person- 
age, who moves in the sphere of pub- 
lic life. Let them remember, that the 
froits of character, like the golden 
riches of autumn, are to be gathered 
successfully, not while progressively 
developing on the parent stem, but 
after the arm of death has shaken 
them off, fully ripe, from the inclining 
branches. Then let the biographer 
pass along, and gather in the rich 
harvest which lies before him.—May 
the tree of Dr. Warren’s life continue 
long unshaken by the cold blasts of 
death! may it “flourish to a green 
oldage!” 

In conclusion, we would remark, 
—that in tracking the arduous and 
successful progress of this modest 
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and indefatigable scholar, one general 
reflection cannot fail to occur, as a 
stimulus to genius and industry: that 
a hearty and persevering love of 
learning, will, assuredly, ultimately 
surmount every obstacle which an 
adverse fortune may oppose to its 
progress, and attain to honourable 
distinction, when directed to the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of man, and 
the glory of God. 


APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

THE REV. R. HALL, 

( Continued from col. 608. ) 
158. Revicion, by presenting objects 
ever interesting and ever new, by be- 
stowing much, by promising more, 
and dilating the heart with the expec- 
tation of a certain indefinite good, 
clearly ascertained, though indis- 
tinctly seen, and the pledge and ear- 
nest of which is far more delightful 
than all that irreligious men possess, 
is the only effectual antidote to the 
evils of life. 

159. Nothing is little which relates 
to a future state; nothing vain or 
frivolous which has the remotest in- 
fluence on such prospects. Consi- 
dered as a state of probation, our 
present condition loses all its inherent 
meanness; it derives a moral gran- 
deur even from the shortness of its 
duration, when viewed as a contest 
for an immortal crown, in which the 
candidates are exhibited in a theatre, 
a spectacle to beings of the highest 
order, who, conscious of the tremen- 
dous importance of the issue, of the 
magnitude of the interest at stake, 
survey the combatants from on high 
with benevolent and trembling soli- 
citude. 

160. If we do not feel the gospel as 
well as believe it, how can it support 
against the overwhelming influence 
of what we do feel? The world steals 
upon us, and engages our affections 
on allsides. Its prospects enrapture, 
and its. — are seducing us. 
Will a religion which rests only upon 
Opinion, and a conviction at times 
extorted from us, keep us firm against 
these assaults, and stem the force of 
a torrent which never ceases to flow? 
This can be done only by opposing 
hope to hope, feeling to feeling, and 
pleasure to pleasure. 

_ 161. The world and the fashion of 
it is passing away, and our union 


with it will soon be dissolved; whilst 
the relation which it bears to God, 
and to eternity, is ever the same, and 
extends to all times and to all places, 

162, If the general course of the 
world were as favourable to religion 
as it is the contrary ; ifan intercourse 
with mankind were a school of piety ; 
the state of persons who hear the 
word of God without obeying it would 
be less hopeless, and there would be 
a greater probability of their being 
gained without the word; but while 
every thing around us conspires to 
render the mind earthly and sensual, 
and the world is continually mould- 
ing and transforming its votaries, the 
situation of such as attend the means 
of grace in a careless manner is un- 
speakably dangerous, since they are 
continually exposing themselves to 
influences which corrupt, while the 
render themselves insensible to sah 
as are of a salutary operation. 

163. A large infusion of practical 
instruction may be expected to ope- 
rate as an alterative in the moral 
constitution. Without displacing a 
single article from the established 
creed, without modifying or changing 
the minutest particle of speculative 
belief, it will generate a habit of con- 
templating religion in its true cha- 
racter, as a system of moral govern- 
ment, as a wise and gracious provi- 
sion for re-establishing the dominion 
of God in the heart of an apostate 
creature. 

164. In order to our bearing the 
image of Christ, who is the first-born 
among many brethren, it is necessary 
to receive its impress upon every 
part; nor is there any thing in -us 
what it ought to be, any thing traly 
excellent, but in proportion to its 
conformity to that pattern. Its ope- 
ration is not to be confined to time 
and place: it is the very element in 
which the Christian is appointed to 
live, and to receive continual acces- 
sions of spiritual strength and purity, 
until he is ong oe faultless in the 
presence of the divine glory. 

165. The descent of the human 
mind from the spirit to the letter, 
from what is vital and intellectual, to 
what is ritual and external in religion, 
is the true source of idolatry and 
superstition in all the multifarious 
forms they have assumed. 

166. As there can be but two guides 
in religion, reason and authority, and 
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every man must form his belief, either 
by . following the light of his own 
mind, or the information and instruc- 
tion he derives from others; so it is 

ually evident itis only by the last 
of these methods that the benefit of a 
new revelation can be diffused, Either 
we must suppose an infinite multi- 
tude of miracles performed on the 
minds of individuals to convey the 
‘ knowledge of supernatural traths, or 
that one or more are thus preterna- 
turally enlightened, and invested with 
a commission to speak in the name 
of God to others; endowed at the 
same time with such peculiar powers, 
and such a control over nature, or 
such a foresight of future contingen- 
cies, as shall be sufficientto accredit 
and establish his mission. 

167. It is true that some duties are 
so situated as parts and appendages 
of preceding ones, that their obliga- 
tion may be said to result from them ; 
as, for example, the duty of confess- 
ing Christ before men arises from the 
previous duty of believing on him, 
and that of joining a christian society, 
the obligation of becom- 

og a Christian. 

168. It is of great importance, not 
merely that the doctrine that is taught 
be sound and scriptural, but that the 
proportion maintained betwixt the 
various articles of religious instrac- 
tion coincide, as far as possible, with 
the inspired model; that each doc- 
trine occupy its proper place in the 
scale; that the whole counsel of God 
be unfolded, and no one part of re- 
vealed truth be presented with a fre- 
quency and prominence which shall 
cast the others into shade. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SPAIN. 

THE population in 1727 was seven 
millions and a half; in 1768 nine 
millions; in 1787 ten millions. The 
ecclesiastics are 200,000, including 
60,000 monks, and 30,000 nuns. In 
the laity there are 500,000 gentlemen, 
and but 40,000 manufactarers. «Spain 
contains 145 cities, 4572 towns, 12732 
villages; only 815 detached farms, 
with cottages for labourers, and 1500 
wastes, The unmarried men are 
3,000,000, and women nearly the same. 
The married men and women 2,000,000 
each ; widows 500,000 ; and widowers 
250,000.. The American population is 
10,000,000; East Indies 1,000,000. 


Human invention never formed a 
system more grievous and detrimen- 
tal to the general weal than the im- 
posts of the revenues of Spain, 

They consist of rents, customs, mo- 
nopolies, mines, and licenses. There 
was 14 per cent. on every sale or ex- 
change of moveables, except those of 
ecclesiastics. For the excise on food, 
every person entering a city with any 
thing for sale, makes an entry and 
pays the daty, and then the purchaser 
takes a clearance from the proper 
office. Even onions require a permit; 
and to sell beef, an ox is brought to a 
public slaughterer, who retains the 
hide and feet for his fee, and, when the 
duty is paid, a permit of sale is granted. 
This doubles the value, and meat is 
dearer in Seville than in London. 

The kingdom of Castile has an in- 
come tax of 10 per cent, extending to 
journeymen and day labourers, and 
so much a head for cattle, In Arra- 
gon and Majorca is a poll tax. Half 
a year’s income is paid by all officers, 
dignitaries, physicians, and lawyers, 
on their admission. 

The price of indulgences was vested 
in the crown by the concordat of 1752. 
These are, 1, for eating meat on fast 
days; 2. to partake of the merit of 
prayers, alms, and pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem; 3. remission of sins at 
the time of death, without penitence ; 
to deliver a soul from purgatory. The 
clergy pay a portion of their tithes, 
and of the income of benefices. 

The provincial and general reve- 
nues are three millions: tobacco one 
million; salt half a million; wool a 
quarter of a million. 

The total is not five millions English 
pounds, and the expenditure exceed- 
ed the receipt, which deficiency was 
only made good by the American 
revenue. The debt in 1787 was 15 
millions, The bank-notes pay interest, 
because the principal is insecure. 

The government is not uniform. 
The kingdom is limited by the habits 
and patronage of those in possession 
of the public departments, and the 
Cortes were not assembled on any 
uniform principle. They seldom at- 
tended bat for their pensions. _ 

Whenitisasserted by the Romanists 
of Europe, that Spain is the purest 
Catholic country in the world, the 
conclusion is evident, that their reli- 
gion is not conducive to the happiness 
or prosperity of the human race. 
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MEMOIR OF RICHARD ROBERT JONES. 
(Concluded from col. 606. ) 

The disposition of Richard is, how- 
ever, mild, and his manner civil and 
respectful. He is remarkable for his 
rigid adherence to truth, nor is he ad- 
dicted to any particular vice. He 
exhibits also a degree of liberality in 
his character, as he frequently gives, 
or offers to give, books, which he 
values very highly, either in return 
for any kindness shewn him, or asa 
mark of his esteem and good-will. 
Even the works which he has com- 
piled with great labour, he feels no 
hesitation in parting with; and when 
they are again shewn to him, regards 
them with the utmost indifference. 
In this respect, he has truly describ- 
ed his own character in one of those 
scraps in which he frequently com- 
mits his thoughts to writing.—‘‘ If 
any kindness or favour should be 
done to me by any person or persons, 
afriend or friends, &c., my will, and 
natural inclination of my heart, is to 
return the same also to them in virtue 
and good works, not by evil; and if I 
should be employed in any laborious 
work, I would endeavour to do such 
a work according to the best of my 
abilities.” 

Although it cannot be denied that 
Richard has made a_ considerable 
proficiency in the knowledge of lan- 
guages, and has read many of the 
principal authors, as well ancient as 
modern, yet, from various causes, it 
is no easy matter to ascertain the 
real extent of his acquirements. 
There is, indeed, reason to believe, 
that, in his eager pursuit of other ob- 
jects, hé has, in a great degree, neg- 
lected or discarded his native tongue. 
The English is to him a foreign lan- 
guage, and was not acquired by him 
without considerable difficulty, as he 
did not commence the study of it very 
early in life. It is not extraordinary, 
therefore, that he should write it im- 
perfectly, or that we should regard his 
attempts pretty much in the same light 
as an ancient would perhaps have re- 
garded the Greek and Latin attempts 
of modern times, or as a native of one 
country usually regards any composi- 
tion in his own language by the native 
of another. 

It appears highly probable, that 
in the perusal of the numerous works 


his chief pleasure is not derived from 
the facts, or the information they con- 
tain, but from the mere investigation 
of the. words, and the grammatical 
construction of the language; inso- 
much, that although he may have 
perused a work with the greatest deli- 
beration and correctness, he seems to 
be nearly as ignorant of its contents, 
unless they relate to subjects connect- 
ed with language, as he was before he 
began. Of this fact, the following inci- 
dent may perhaps serve as a sufficient 
instance, 

A distinguished member of the 
University of Oxford, (Dr. Parr,) 
calling on one of Richard’s friends, at 
a time when Richard himself happen- 
ed to be near at hand, it occurred to 
his friend, that the literary curiosit 
of the learned visitor might be grati- 
fied by a short interview with a cha- 
racter of such adescription. Richard 
was accordingly introduced; and, 
after the first surprise occasioned by 
his appearance had subsided, and 
some explanations had been given as 
to the nature of his acquirements, he 
was asked several questions, both in 
the French and Italian languages, to 
which he replied with that readiness 
and simplicity for which he is remark- 
able. He was then asked, whether 
he understood Latin and Greek? and 
having answered in the affirmative, 
was desired to read a passage in Ho- 
mer. Richard accordingly thrust his 
hand into his bosom, and diving down 
to the residence of the great poet, 
dragged him from his depths, and 
offered him to the visitor to select a 
passage, who, declining a more inti- 
mate acquaintance, desired Richard 
would open the book, and read such 
passage as might first occur to him. 


‘He accordingly began .with some 


lines in the Iliad, with great delibera- 
tion and accuracy, commenting on 
them as he proceeded, with man 
judicious critical remarks, whi 
shewed a thorough knowledge of the - 
language, and surprised the gentle- 
man to whom they were addressed, 
Being then requested to translate 
what he had read, he gave it in such 
English as he usually employs ; slowly 
and cautiously, but with sufficient 
accuracy to shew that, as far as gram- 


| matical construction went, he perfe: 


understood the sense. The following 
dialogue then took place : 


which have engaged his attention, 
92.—VOL. VIII. 


Q. Very well, Richard you have 
2yY 
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translated this passage very well. 
Pray have you read the Iliad? 

A. ¥es, I have. 

Q. And what do you think of the 
character of Andromache? 

A. (After a pause) Andro—mache? 

.Q. Yes. What do you think of the 

* character of Andromache? 

A. (After another pause) It is a 
Sight of men. 

Q. Yes, yes; that is certainly the 
derivation of the name: but what do 

ou think of Andromache, the wife of 
Hector? 

A. I know nothing about that! 

Certainly, said the visitor, this is 
one of the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances I ever met with. Al- 
though perfectly acquainted with the 
language, this man appears not to 
have had the least idea of the subject 
on which he has been reading. 

After the gentleman had taken his 
departure, Richard was asked, how it 
happened that he could have been so 
stupid as not to give a more rational 
answer? to which he very unconcern- 
edly replied, ‘‘I thought he was ask- 
ing me about the word, and not about 
the woman.” On being.asked what he 
thought of the Doctor, his reply was, 
‘I think him one of the cleverest of 
the black army.” 

Qn another occasion, when the con- 
versation turned merely on the nature 
of languages, and the best mode of 
acquiring them, he exhibited himself 
to much greater advantage, and gave 
a proof, not only of the extent of his 
acquirements, but of the promptitude 
with which he could apply them to use, 

One of his friends happened to have 
a.dinner party, several of whom were 
persons of considerable literary dis- 
tinction; when, by the misunder- 
standing of a message after dinner, 
the door opened, and to the equal 
surprise of both the host and his 
guests, Richard entered the room, his 
whole dress and appearance being 
grotesque in the highest degree. The 
curiosity of the company was excited, 
and after the mistake to which his 
introduction was owing had been ex- 
plained, he was asked several ques- 
tions in French; to which he gave 
ready and correct answers, con- 
versation was. then changed to Ita- 
lian; in which he acquitted himself 
with equal readiness. To this suc- 
ceeded an inquiry into his knowledge 
of Latin and Greek ; in which lan- 


guages he read and translated some 
passages, to the satisfaction of the 
persons present. One of the party 
then proceeded to examine him more 
particularly, when the following dia- 
logue occurred: 

Q. As you seem to have made no 
little proficiency in languages, pray 
tell me what method you take in ac- 
quiting a language? 

A. It is according, to what the na- 
ture of the language is. 

Q. How would you set about ac- 
quiring a modern language? 

A. If it. was the Spanish, for in- 
stance, I would take a vocabulary of 
the language, and examine what 
words corresponded with or resem- 
bled the words in any other language 
with which I was acquainted; as, for 
instance, the Latin, French, or Italian; 
and those words I would strike out of 
the vocabulary, leaving only such as 
were the original or peculiar words 
of the Spanish tongue; and then, by 
the assistance of a grammar, I should 
soon be able to attain a knowledge of 
that language. 

All the party admitted, that this was 
amost judicious and excellent method, 
and Richard withdrew, with expres- 
sions of approbation from all present. 

The facility which he displays in 
the acquirement of languages is ac- 
companied by an equal disposition to 
communicate the knowledge of them 
to others; and he considers it as a 
duty incumbent on him to offer his 
services wherever he thinks them 
likely to be acceptable. The disap- 
pointments. which he _ continually 
meets with on this head, and the in- 
difference shewn to such pursuits, are 
the constant subjects of his lamenta- 
tion; and he sometimes complains 
that he is held in contempt and per- 
secuted, for his exertions in the cause 
of learning and of truth; ‘‘I do not 
expect,” he says, ‘‘ to be much favour- 
ed nor assisted at Carnarvon in my 
attempt to teach Greek and Hebrew; 
for I am already convinced, that I 
am there so much despised and hated 
on that account, as to be considered 
not deserving any encouragement.” 
At other times he seems to consider 
himself as not unlikely to be in some 
danger of persecution on account of 
his religious opinions. ‘‘T rejoice,” 
says he,‘‘ that [am counted worthy 
to suffer in that just cause for which I 
am willing to lay down my life, if my 
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body should be exposed to be burned, 
or being condemned to the most cruel 
torments.” 3 
The disappointments which Richard 
has experienced in his endeavours to 
promote the study of languages, have 
not, however, deterred him from doing 
whatever remained in his power for 
that purpose, as appears from several 
works of surprising labour, to the 
completion of which he had devoted 
himself with unremitting attention. 
Amongst these is a compendious 
Greek and English Lexicon, which, 
with some corrections, might be a 
useful work. Another of his volumes 
is a collection of Hebrew Extracts, 
which is followed by a Vocabulary in 
Hebrew and English, to which he has 
added a brief-Latin treatise on the 
music and accents of the Hebrew 
tongue. A much more laborious 
undertaking is a lexicon in Hebrew, 
Greek, and English, in which he has 
made considerable progress. This 
work, which, as appears from a 
minute in his hand-writing, was un- 
dertaken at the instance of the Rev. 
Richard Davies of Bangor, was in- 
tended to include also the Latin and 
Welsh ; but the want of books requi- 
site for the purpose has hitherto pre- 
vented his accomplishing such object. 
It is, however, not improbable that 
the portion already finished might be 
of use to any person engaged in a 
similar work. : 
In the course of his unremitting 
researches after Hebrew books, 
Richard happened to meet with a 
work in two parts, intitled, ‘‘ The He- 
brew Reader ; or a Practical Introduce- 
tion to the Reading of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, &c. Lond. 1808. On ex- 
amining this work, he conceived that 
it was not, in all respects, well calcu- 
lated for the purpose for which it was 
intended; and particularly because 
it gave no directions as to the design 
and use of Hebrew pvints, which, in 
his opinion, are essential not only to 
the musical intonation or propuncia- 
tion, but to the accurate understand- 
ing of that tongue. In order to remedy 
this defect, he compiled another gram- 
mar under the same title, except that 
he professes to teach the Hebrew 
with points; a circumstance which 
renders his work essentially different 


from the other, as it commences with 
instructions for writing and using 
such points, and employs them 


throughout the whole of the extracts 
and lessons. In this work, he has 
not, however, entered into ye dis- 
cussion on this contested subject; 
but, from a smaller grammar of his, 
designed for the use of an individaal; 
it appears, that he was well aware 
that the points had by some been 
considered as the invention of a more 
recent period; on which account he 
commences his work with some He- 
brew extracts from different authors, 
tending to prove their antiquity, and 
which he thus translates: "The let- 
ters are compared to a body, and the 
vowel points to a soul ; for the points 
move the letters in the same manner 
as the soul moveth the body. R. Ne- 
conia ben Hakkana, who / flourished 
thirty years before the birth of Christ.” 
And again, “There is no power in 
any of the letters to decline this side 
or that side, without the points. All 
the letters are like the body without 
the soul; but when the points come, 
the body is constituted in its station. 
R. Simeon ben Jochai, who flourished 
many years before the beginning of the 
Talmud.” His own explanation, as 
given in conversation, was, that the 
Hebrew without vowels is like a ha 
without strings; to which he added; 
that the very name of vowel (vox) 
proves that it gives the voice, a 
that the consonants (consonans) are 
only the accompaniment. 

A short time ago, one of his friends 
gave him the frame of an old broken 
Welsh harp, which he repaired with 
greater ingenuity than might have 
been expected, and supplied it with 
strings. This he occasionally carries 
with him, and accompanies his repe- 
tition of some of the Psalms in the 
original, ina manner not altogether 
displeasing. The object in the front 
of his hat in the engraving represents 
the head of a harp, which he gene- 
rally carries. with him. A white rib- 
bon is attached to it on the inside, on 
which he has written in Greek cha- 
racters, what he calls ‘‘ The six orders 
of the Harp.” 

To account satisfactorily for this 
strong propensity, and peculiar ap- 
titude for the acquirement of lan- 
guages, to the almost total exclusion 
of every other attainment, is attended 
with insuperable difficulty. “We can 
only suppose that the extreme degree 
of attention paid to one object, form: 
ing itself into a habit, has caused 
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every thing interfering with that pur- 
auit to be neglected, and even despis- 
ed, till, in process of time, the other 
faculties of the mind have become 
obscured from the mere want of culti- 
vation and exercise. 

In the early period of his life, 
Richard seems to have somewhat 
resembled the celebrated Moses Men- 
delsohn, who led the way, during the 
last century, to the improvement of 
the German language, though in the 
result their fortunes proved so essen- 
tially different. Mendelsohn was the 
son of a poor schoolmaster; bat 
though exposed to poverty and hard- 
ships, he became one of the first lite- 
rary characters of the age. 

The person, however, to whom the 
character of Richard’s mind,in the 
earnestness of its pursuits and the 
success of its application, bears the 
most striking affinity, is Magliabechi, 
the learned librarian of the Grand 
Duke at Florence. His acquire- 
ments in ancient and modern lan- 
guages were truly astonishing; in 
addition to which, his filthy appear- 
ance was of the most disgusting kind. 
His station, however, operated so 
much in his favour, that he became a 
correspondent of the learned through- 
out Europe, while an extensive library, 
to which he could always have access, 
facilitated his progress in all his un- 
dertakings. Richard, on the contrary, 
almost without a home, nearly friend- 
less, and frequently in want of the 
necessaries of life, carries his literary 
treasures on his back, and is indebt- 
ed to the hand of charity for his daily 
subsistence. In Liverpool, where ho 
chiefly resides, he is but very par- 
tially known; and he bids fair to end 
his days in obscurity, without benefit- 
ing either himself or others by his 
vast acquisitions. 

OBSERVATIONS ON EDUCATION. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—Mr. O’Driscol, in his very in- 
teresting work on the moral, political, 
and religious state of Ireland, fur- 
nishes some excellent observations on 
Education: his paper on the subject 
is worthy the notice of all who take a 
part in the extension and dissemina- 
tion of Christian knowledge by the 
establishment of schools. He has 
discussed, in a masterly way, the ob- 
jections which have been maile by the 


Roman Catholic clergy, to the intro- 
duction of the holy Scriptures into 
the schools, and clearly demonstrates, 
that, without the inspired volume, all 
efforts to better the moral condition 
} of the people must, as they have done, 
prove unavailing. Our author is of 
opinion, that the mere faculty of read- 
ing will do nothing, unless it be pro- 
perly exercised. Other books than 
the Gospels will not avail with the 
people, because none other speak to 
their hearts with so much power. 
None others come with such high and 
awful authority to their bosoms, and 
preach the great laws of patience and 
obedience upon principles, and in lan- 
guage, that they can so well under- 
stand. 

Should you think the article sub- 
joined, suitable for your columns, its 
insertion will oblige, 

Worcester, Your’s truly, 


April 21st, 1826. W. Rennick, Jun. 


WHEN we consider for a moment, 
the total failure of all the various de- 
vices which have been contrived and 
invented with a view to supersede, 
and render unnecessary, the inspired 
book of God, we are struck with as- 
tonishment to see the warm and angry 
contest which is still carried on, to 
take this book from the bands of the 
people, and remove it as a pestilence 
from the land; and if the matter were 
not a very serious one, we should be 
amused at the frivolous and absurd 
pretences, under which this rooted 
antipathy, and horror of God’s word, 
disguises itself. The most violent 
enemy of the Bible must preserve 
some decency upon this subject, par- 
ticularly if he be a clerical enemy. 

The great pretence is, the difficulty 
of understanding the Bible; and these 
wise and uppresuming personages, 
who oppose its distribution, arrogate 
to themselves a greater degree of ex- 
plicitness and perspicuity than the 
Holy Spirit has been able to arrive at 
in explaining the things of heaven ; 
but the Spirit has not chosen tobe — 
explicit. Do you, then, think it expe- 
dient to unfold what he has thought 
it right to conceal? Or do you think 
you shall succeed in the attempt? 
Witness your disputes and wranglings 
to this hour ; witness the wise and in- 
telligible attempt to expound the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, of which the 
Athanasian Creed furnishes an in- 
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stance in the Protestant church, and 
in that of Rome. 

What is there, in the Scriptare, 
more difficult to comprehend than the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, which 
the Roman Catholic Church proposes 
to the belief of all her congregations ? 
And when she has done this, she turns 
round, and expatiates on the unintel- 
ligible things of Scripture, and her 
happy talentin explaining them! We 
judge no church; nor are we here 
concerned with the truth or the false- 
hood of any doctrine; but we are 
bound to assert, that the cxplanations 
of the churchmen are generally more 
difficult than the text; and that the 
Scriptures, themselves, are more sim- 
ple and intelligible than any com- 
mentary we have ever seen. We do 
not, however, quarrel with commen- 
taries, provided they be made with 
due modesty, and make no preten- 
sions to an authority which does not 
belong to them. As human and falli- 
ble compositions, they have their use; 
but they ought not to be generally cir- 
culated, because they are human and 
fallible, and there is no certain evi- 
dence of their truth. 

We must suffer God to go forth 
among his people, and speak for him- 
self. Who is there that has a right to 
say, that to this or that people he 
shall not be permitted to speak, and 
that to the poor he shail not address 
himself, whose mission was to them 
chiefly, except in our words, or with 
the glosses and additions we put into 
his mouth? This is a high and fearfal 
presumption; and if it were not of 
every day’s occurrence, we should be 
greatly startled at it. God has writ- 
ten a book, and he commands us to 
read it. It would be a bad character 
of any author to say that he had 
treated his subject so clumsily, as to 
leave it still obscure, and his readers 
still imperfectly acquainted with what 
he designed to communicate. It 
would be a reproach to any ordinary 
writer, to say, that he had written a 
book professedly intended for the in- 
struction of all nations, which, yet, 
hardly any people could understand, 
and which it required hosts of inter- 
preters to make intelligible—a book, 
in which every man that comes into 
the world is deeply interested, and 
which yet, it is asserted, none but a 
few learned persons can understand, 
and these cannot agree upon the inter- 


pretation ; which is pronounced dan- 
gerous, in most cases, to read, and 
which, instead of promoting the object 
it professes to have in view, that of 
guiding men into the sure path to a 
happier and a better world, tends 
rather to lead them astray, and to 
confound them in the perplexities of 
perdition. 

This, surely, is a strange account of 
a divinely inspired book; and the 
wonder will increase, when it is con- 
sidered, also, that it is a very large 
and very long book ; thatit is the com- 
position of different times and ages, 
during which, what was obscure might 
have been made plain, and what was 
imperfect might have been supplied. 
That the divine Author availed himself 
of every species of talent, and of every 
variety of disposition; that the pen 
was held by the legislator and the 
historian, the poet and the prophet, 
and gave utterance to every various 
strain of elegance, from the loftiest 
heights of the sublime, to the calm 
narration ; and from the warm current 
of the deep affections, to the gentle 
flowings of tenderness and sym- 
pathy. 

It is wonderful, that, with such a 
power and with such a compass, this 
book should be the imperfect thing 
we are told it is. But who tells us 
this? Is this the opinion which the 
Author himself has pronounced upon 
his own performance? Far from it. 
He speaks of his book as beautifal 
and perfect, the treasure and the light 
of the world. He invites the simplest 
and the humblest to its perusal, and 
commends “little children” who read 
it. He tells us, indeed, that there is 
in it “things hard to be understood,” 
not to discourage his readers, but to 
make them humble; not that the 
learned might glory, but that they 
might understand; that, as to these 
things, they are on a level with the 
very least in knowledge. These things 
the learned have not understood, for, 
if they did, they would have agreed in 
their interpretations. These things 
are sealed until that day when the 
Author shall be his own commentator. 

But shall the book be proscribed 
because of some hard things? Do we 
deal thus with any book of human 
performance? How much that is un- 
intelligible is there to be found in the 
great writers of antiquity, and of our 
own day! And yet we do not forbid 
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them to beread. This harsh measure 
is reserved for the book of inspiration. 
What should we think, if we heard a 
very ignorant person pronounce of 
the work of a man of genius and emi- 
nence, that it was a dangerous and 
unintelligible publication? Should 
we not be astonished at his presump- 
tion, rather than be guided by his 
folly? And if such a man were to tell 
us, that we were not to read the book 
at all, or only as he might think pro- 

r to expound it for us, would we be 
nelined to obey the audacious pre- 
tender? 

And yet, what is the distance be- 
tween the most elevated heights of 
human genius, and the lowest and 

_foulest depths in which our nature 
stagnates, compared with the space 
which separates these boasted eleva- 
tions from the throne of the ‘Most 
High? Shall we not then bring this 
same rule of good sense, to measure 
this more important matter? Or shall 
we throw it away, where the interest 
is deepest and profoundest? And 
shall we, where the height and depth 
of eternity are to be calculated, de- 
scend to a contest with the ignorant 
speculations and the arrogant pre- 
tensions of men? 

It is an every-day occurrence to 
hear God’s book denounced by men, 
as difficult, obscure, and dangerous, 
whose opinions we should not regard 
for an instant, and whose criticisms 
we should laugh at and despise, if 
employed upon any other, the most 
ordinary publication; but— what 
though this severe condemnation come 
from stronger heads, and lips that are 
more eloquent? What though this 
sentence be pronounced, not only by 
individual temerity, but by the con- 
gregated audacity of multitudes; shall 
we receive it? Surely not; for we 
know the authority of the book, but 
we know not by what authority these 
men presume to condemn it. The 
Apostles, who healed multitudes of 
their diseases, and raised the dead 
to life, and wielded at times the mighty 
powers of the Deity, valued and 
recommended to all, the perusal of 
the sacred writings; whilst these 
men, who can shew no proof of their 
commission, are they who condemn 
them. 

Educate the people :—we strongly 

recommend a religious eucation. 

Aid the labour of the chusches by the 


dissemination of the Gospels; for 
without this, experience has s 
that they labour to no purpose. 
USES OF WATER. 

(From BLack’s Lectares on Chemistry.) 
THERE are none of the elementary 
bodies with which we are better ac- 
quainted, than with water. Let us 
attend a little to the powers and qua- 
lities by which it acts its part in this 
system of beings. We all admire its 

ure transparency in a spring; the 
level and polished surface with which 
it reflects objects that are on the 
banks of a lake; the mobility with 
which it runs along the channel of a 
brook, and the incessant motion of its 
waves in a stormy sea. But when 
viewed with a philosophic eye, it ap- 
pears much more an object of admi- 
ration. 

The same water, which, under its 
usual form, is such a principal beauty 
in the scene of nature, is employed 
in her most extensive operations, and 
is necessary to the formation of all 
her’ productions. It penetrates the 
interior parts of the earth, and ap- 
pears to assist in the production of 
various minerals, stones, and earths, 
found there, by bringing their differ- 
ent ingredients together, and applying 
them to one another properly, that 
they may concrete. We know it 
arises in vapours from the surface of 
the ocean, to form the clouds, and to 
descend again in rain upon the dry 
land, and give origin to springs, rivers, 
and lakes; or, upon proper occasions, 
to form deep snow, which protects 
the ground and vegetables from the 
intense and mortal cold to which some 
parts of the world are exposed ; and, 
after it has performed this. usefal 
office, it readily yields to the heat of 
summer, and returns to a state in 
which it serves the same purposes as 


rain. 

By its fluidity and tenuity, it pene- 
trates the soil, and the seeds of plants 
which that soil contains. These it 
causes to swell and germinate into 
plants, which depend on water for 
support. It passes with freedom and 
ease through all their minutest tabes- 
and vessels, and carries with it mate- 
rials necessary for nourishment and 
growth, or changes its appearance so 
as to become part of the plant. There 
is no plant or vegetable substance 
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that does not contain in its compo- 
sition a large quantity of water easily 
separable fromit. The hardest woods 
contain a great deal; the softer and 
more succulent parts of vegetables 
are almost totally composed of it. 
Even the oils and resinous substances 
can be resolyed in part into water. 
It is plainly as necessary to the exist- 
ence of animals, and is found to be 
as copious an ingredient in the com- 
position of their bodies, and of all the 
different parts of them. These are 
some of the numerous and extensive 
uses of this beautiful element. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
(No. 1.) 


Tuere are few subjects of a philo- 
sophical nature, that excite a greater 
interest in the minds of the com- 
munity, than questions concerning 
the weather. We live in a climate 
that is subject to continual changes 
from dry to wet and from warm to 
cold. Our engagements and pursuits 
are frequently interrupted by these 
transitions; and our health at times 
is materially affected. To bring these 
mutations under human guidance, was 
among the speculations of a Bacon ; 
but to be able to foreknow them, is a 
more probable attainment, and one 
that would be almost equally valued. 
Whatever approximates to this, is 
secure of attracting attention, be- 
cause, to employ an expression of the 
above named philosopher, it comes 
home to men’s business and bosoms. 

Itis well known that the tempera- 
ture of a country, and its tendency 
to moisture or dryness, depend more 
on its elevation and insulation, than 
onits latitude or geographical position ; 
and as few districts, and still fewer 
countries, are similar in this respect, 
not only will the general temperature 
and comparative dryness vary in the 
same proportion ; but the signs of the 
changes from one condition to another 
will vary also, both in their certainty 
and significancy. 

The science of meteorology, then, 
can only be advanced by the study of 
every district, and by the contribu- 
tions of observers from various re- 
gions. It becomes therefore neces- 
sary to remark, that the observations 
I have to record were made in lat. 
50° 20’ on the eastern coast of Corn- 
wall; and that the county itself con- 


sists of a range of hills, running in 
their general direction from east to 
west, individually perhaps of no very 
great elevation, but reaching at the 
utmost to the height of 1500 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The mention of these circumstances 
must not be deemed irrelevant to the 
matter in hand; for it is known that 
the more elevated the region is, the 
greater is the tendency to cold; and 
that in this respect,in most of the 
countries of Europe, from 180 to 200 
yards of height, are equal to a degree 
of latitude north of the place of ob- 
servation. Situations also that lie in 
the neighbourhood of elevated re- 
gions, though low and sheltered to 
themselves, derive some influence, 
especially in winter, from any cold 
that may become attracted and fixed 
on the summit. At other times, on 
account of the shelter, the tempera- 
tare may be higher than the geogra- 
phical situation might seem to allow. 
But the principal cause that in- 
fluences the nature of a climate is the 
prevalency of the wind in certain 
directions. The general tendency of 
the north wind is to bring cold; but 
the coldest wind in the northern he- 
misphere is the north-east ; and hence 
itis that the eastern coasts of large 
tracts of land are much more cold 
than the western in the same pa- 
rallels. 

Darwin attempted to account for 
this, by supposing that the north wind 
was converted into the north-east 
through the influence of the’ diurnal 
motion of the earth, which as it pro- 
ceeded towards the south gave it a 
new ‘direction and greater velocity. 
This explanation, however, seems ex- 
ceedngly fanciful ; since it is hard to 
believe that any substance moving 
over the earth can receive a néw di- 
rection from the operation of that to 
which it was exposed at its com- 
mencement. In fact, for all the pur- 
poses of reasoning, a body moving 
along the earth’s surface by the agen- 
cy of a force impresséd upon it, neces- 
sarily partaking as it does of the 
earth’s motion at its first setting out, 
must be regarded as actuated by the 
same Jaws as if the earth were at 
rest. As the sea always preserves a 
higher and more uniform temperature 
than the land, for obvious reasons, 
winds passing over it in any direction 
will be warmer and moister than 
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others; and will communicate these 
properties to the adjacent land, and 
more especially if this wind flow from 
a south or west direction. 
(To i 


FRIENDSHIP. 


FrienpDsHiP, which is an alliance the 
sweetest and the noblest upon the 
face of the earth, is a combination, 
the principles of which are mutual 
esteem and love. These are its two 
grand constituents; and without this 
coalition, it is like a tender shrub 
trembling in the breeze, unable to 
stand before the storm of adversity, 
and is exposed to annihilation from 
the least breath of jealousy or suspi- 
cion. Hence the ephemeral duration 
of those connexions called friendly ; 
to-day they live and bloom, but to- 
morrow they die. The worm ofenvy, 
feeding upon the vitals of their exist- 
ence, has terminated the union. Self- 
ishness has supplanted attachment ; 
and in the bosom where love glowed, 
rancour dwells. But when the prin- 
ciple is compounded of esteem and 
love, friendship is secure both from 
sudden and gradual extinction. 

Love is effervescent; it burns in- 
tensely, and is often consumed in its 
own ardour, It is a weak passion, 
and blind. It is raised by the appear- 
ance of those soft and amiable quali- 
ties which play upon the strings of 
the heart. A disposition to please, 
developed by a personin conversation 
with us, often excites our ardent 
attachment. © His language enchants ; 
his politeness irresistibly deligh ts; 
his gentlemanlike attainments over- 
power ;—in every respect, he is one 
of whom we are fond, and who is 
qualified for a companion. Like the 
separation between the generality of 
lovers, absence is an interval of mi- 
sery—so warmly is heart united to 
heart. The union might continue, 
were not a disclosure of his character 
gradually made. But when this takes 
place, the waxen’bands of attachment 
gradually melt; drop falls after drop, 
till coherence is destroyed. 

Why, it may be asked, does love 
thus quickly die away? Because it 
is not strengthened withesteem. The 


‘ charms of conversation will not atone 


for concealed deformity of heart ; the 
graces of politeness may be only the 
varnish of immoral conduct, and or- 


namental acquirements the wretched 
substitutions for useful knowledge. 
The discovery of a character which is 
so lovely on one side, and so disreput- 
able and odious on the other, may 
well cause us to break up the con- 
nexion. Love must therefore be sup- 
ported by esteem, or friendship must 
fall. This compound principle must 
be its basis, if permanency be in- 
tended. 

When friendship is thus grounded, 
what association is so noble? Can 
kings boast so valuable an acquisition 
as that of a friend? A crown is a 
brilliant pageant ; a throne is the seat 
where the sceptre of supreme aatho- 
rity is wielded ; but is any accession 
to such power and splendour, compar- 
able with that of a friend? A crown 
imposes so heavy a responsibility, as 
often to distract and deject the head 
of the wearer—thrones are often, like 
the rocking tower, shaken by the con- 
vulsions of nature. But, considering 
them in their most favourable aspects ; 
what do they confer? Do they make 
any augmentations to the happiness 
of the possessor? Alas! they are 
merely the symbols of draw-backs 
upon his felicity—given in exchange 
for the composure of mind which he 
surrenders. Does a throne then ex- 
clude friendship? Not necessarily. 
But by whomisit surrounded? With 
mercenary characters—men who 
court the favour of their sovereign as 
a means of advancing their respective 
interests. Among such, few kings 
can therefore congratulate themselves 
on the enjoyment of a friend, and few 
subjects, however exalted their sta- 
tion, on being the friends of their 
royal master. 

The excellence ofestablished friend- 
ship consists, independently of its 
utility and pleasures, in its superiority 
over the destructive power of time. 
It is not broker by the darts of death. 
The king of terrors may exhaast all 
his strength in vain to destroy the 
amicable and interwoven relation 
between two kindred spirits; but 
destroy it he cannot; all that he can 
do is, to interrupt the relation for a 
season, by his malignant visit. Such 
a relation on earth, between two pious 
individuals, is only the commence- 
ment of a never-ending friendship in 
heaven. It is the origin of a celes- 
tial harmony of souls, progressivel 
increasing to all eternity. Now, 
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ask, what can be more noble or more 
exalted than a congeniality of this 
kind? It is heaven begun upon earth. 
And the Almighty Father will look 
down from above with ineffably glori- 
ous smiles of approbation upon his 
children who thus live together in 


love. Ss. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, March 24, 
1826. 


VIRTUES OF THE MASS. 

(Found about the year 1770 at Burnham Abbey, 

in Buckinghamshire, where it had been con- 

cealed in the ceiling of a chamber.) 
Fiast, St. Austen saith, the vertue of 
the mass is more profit to. him that 
heareth it, than if he. went all his life 
days, and gave all his goods in alms. 
Also, that day he seeth the blessed 
body of Christ shall be given to him 
necessary food ; and idle words, and 
idle oaths, spoken or sworn, are for- 
given; and that day he shall not dye 
of any sudden death, for if a. man 
—- dye, it shall stand for his 

tt. 

St. Gregory saith,—-the second ver- 
tue is, that the souls of them whom 
the hearer of the mass intended to 

ray for, in time of the mass be saved 
rom pain. 

St. Bede saith,—the third vertue is, 
that whatsoever a man doth that day, 
is more convenient for his nature 
after the hearing the mass than it is 
before 


St. Chrysostom saith,—the fourth 
vertue is, that a man in hearing of 
mass agreeth not, nor believeth not, 
but as Adam and Eve did before the 
eating of the tree of life, noder agrd 
ne synnyd. Also the children of Is- 
rael agreed, not as long as they eat 
manna in desart, nor that food went 
never to degestion, and he shall not 
be deprived of his food. 

St. Powle saith,—the fifth vertue 
is, that more avail the hedd or chief 
prayer, that is to say, the mass is the 

rayer of Christ, and we be his mem- 

jers, therefore the mass more than all 
prayers availeth. 

St. Bernard saith,—the sixth vertue 
is, that if a woman be with child, and 
devoutly heareth the mass, if she tra- 
vail that day she shall have the less 
disease and pain in comparison. 

St. Matthew saith,— the seventh 
vertue is, that a man which is peni- 
tent of his sins, and devoutly heareth 

92.—VOL. VIII. 


the mass, whatsoever he asketh right- 
fully it shall be granted to him. 

St. Anselem saith,—the eighth ver- 
tue is, the pacys, going or coming for 
to hear mass, be nambered of God 
and shall be rewarded. 

St. Bede saith,—the niath vertue 
is, that for every mass devoutly 
heard, a sinner is converted, and.a 
soul delivered out of pain, and also a 
rightfull man thereby led in the way 
of righteousness, 

St. Bede saith,—the tenth vertue 
is, that a mass availeth more in a 
man’s life than a thousand after his 
death, and it availeth more for for- 
giveness of sin than any other prayer. 

St. Bede saith,—the eleventh ver- 
tue is, that while the mass is in say- 
ing it supendeth the sins of them that 
live and that be dead. , 

St. Bede saith,—the twelfth vertue 
is, that the saying of a mass is as 
much in value as the death of Christ 
upon the cross; for as the death of 
Christ bath redeemed us from our 
Sins, so the saying of a mass losseth 
and delivereth our souls. from their 
pains ; therefore the mass should be 
gladly and devoutly heard, by ihe 
which a man may be _healtbhfully 
saved, and the souls of others from 
their pains too be delivered. 

St. Bede saith,—a priest laying out 
of deadly sinus, and in good purpose, 
if he say not his mass when he is dis- 
posed, he depriveth, as much as is in 
him, the blessed Trinity from his 
glory, the angels of heaven from their 
joy, and men labouring here on earth 
from their benefits and gifts of grace, 
and the souls that have departed, 
abiding of their paines for y-efens; 
and therefore, ye worshipfull and re- 
verend priests, whose order passes all 
other orders, remember this afore- 
said to your laud and merits. 

A.D. 


AFFECTING STORY OF A NUN, 
(From ‘‘Six Months in the West Indies.”). 
Reape, if your whim, or your neces- 
sities, should lead you to Madeira, go, 
for my sake, to the nunnery of Santa 
Clara. It is at the western end of 
Fanchal, and you may buy there the 
prettiest flowers for your sweetheart’s 
hair, and the most ingenious toys in 
wax that are in the world. The nuns 
sell them very cheap, and all they get 
from you goes in — charity to them- 
Zz 
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selves or their pensioners. Perhaps, 
also, you may see poor Maria, if she 
be not dead ; if she comes, speak to 
her very kindly, and give my love to 
her ;—but you do not know me, or 


Maria either. 


Maria Clementina, the youngest 
child of Pedro Agostinho, was born 
in Madeira. Her parents had an un- 
usually large family, and were labour- 
ing under some embarrassment, from 
the unfavourable termination of an 
important lawsuit. What unfortu- 
nate event coincided with her birth I 
know not, but Maria was disliked by 
her father and mother from the first 
years of her infancy. Her brothers 
neglected her, in obedience to their 
parents ; and her sisters, who were 
very ugly, hated her for her beauty. 
Every one else in Funchal and the 
neighbourhood, loved her, and she 
had many offers of marriage at thirteen 
years of age ; which the little maiden 
laughed at, and forwarded to her elder 
sisters. The more she was petted 
abroad, the more she was persecuted 
athome. She was treated at length 
like Cinderella, with no chance of a 
fairy to help her. Amongst other 
arrangements for the purchase of 
commissions for two of bis sons, and 
for giving portions to two of his 


daughters, Pedro Agostinho deter- 


mined to sacrifice his best and sweet- 
est child, Maria. At eighteen she 
was placed as a novice in this nun- 
nery: at nineteen she took the veil, 
aod renounced the world for ever. 
At this time she was the most beau- 
tifal girl in the island ; and, what is 
remarkable in a Portuguese, of a fair 
complexion, with a brilliant colour, 
blae eyes, and very long and glossy 
brown hair. 
- A year after this, the constitutional 
government was established in Por- 
tugal, and one of the first and wisest 
acts of the Cortes was, to order the 
doors of all the religious houses to be 
thrown open. Santa Clara was visited 
by friends and strangers ; some to see 
the church, and some to see the nuns. 
Amongst others, a Portuguese officer, 
at that time quartered in Funchal, 
saw, and fell in love with Maria: he 
was a handsome youth, of a good 
family, and Maria returned his love 
with an earnestness which perhaps 
had as much a desire of liberty as 
female passion init. A nun is eman- 
from her parents, and the law 
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declared the vow of celibacy nal! and 
void. The marriage was determined 
on, her hair permitted to grow again, 
her clothes prepared, and the wedding 
day fixed. Maria fell ill, and the 
physicians enjoined perfect quiet for 
some time. The wedding was fatally 
postponed to another day; and before 
that day arrived, his faithful majesty 
had dissolved bis parliament; and 
fearful lest heaven should lose one 
more of its daughters, had revoked 
the law of the Cortes, and despatched 
an express to notify as much to his 
subjects in Madeira. Maria rose from 
her bed of sickness to return to her 
cell and her rosary ; her lengthened 
ringlets were again mercilessly shorn; 
the mob-cap, the leathern corset, the 
serge gown, were laid before her; 
and some old Egyptians, who could 
not better themselves elsewhere, bade 
her return thanks to God that she had 
so narrowly escaped mixing again in 
the vanities of the world. 

On the 5th of January, a few hours 
before we sailed from Madeira, I 
walked with a handsome and very 
agreeable English woman to visit 
Santa Clara. 1 was very anxious to 
see Maria, whose story I knew. After 
a little hesitation on the part of two 
or three vencrable ladies, who first 
presented themselves at the great door 
of the house, Maria was summoned. 
She came to us with a smiling coun- 
tenance, and kissed my companion 
repeatedly. Her colour was gone; 
but she was still beautifully fair, and 
the exquisite shape of her neck, and 
the nobleness of her forehead, were 
visible under the disadvantage of a 
dress as ungraceful as was ever in- 
vented for the purpose of mortifying 
female vanity. She spoke her lan- 
guage with that pretty lisp, which, I 
believe, the critics of Lisbon pro- 
nounce to be a vicious peculiarity of 
the natives of Madeira, but also with 
a correctness and an energy that in- 
dicated a powerful and ingenaous 
mind. I took half of a large bunch 
of violets which I had in my hand, 
and gave them to my friend to present 
to her. Flowers are a dialect of the 
Portuguese which is soon learnt. 
She took them, curtsied very low, 
opened the folds of a muslin neck’er- 
chief, and dropped them loose upon 
her snowy bosom. 

The vesper bell sounded, the door 


was closed between the nun and the 
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world, but she beckoned us to go into 
their church ; we did so; it is one of 
the finest in the island, and very curi- 
ously lined with a sort of porcelain ; 
attached to its western end is the 
chapel of the nuns, and a double iron 
grating, to enable them to attend to 
the service of the mass. Maria came 
with some flowers in her hand, which 
she had been gathering in the garden. 
She took four of them from the rest, 
and gave them to me through the bars, 
** How old are you?” “Twenty-one,” 
‘And your name is—”’ ‘ Maria.” 
Clementina as well?” Yes, 
in by-gone days.” I leaned as close 
as I could, and spoke a few words in 
a low tone, which she did not seem to 
understand, ‘“‘She does not under- 
stand,” said I. ‘Yes, yes, I under- 
stand well; speak.” ‘Are you 
happy, lady?” The abbess, who was 
engaged with my companion, turned 
her head, and Maria answered with 
an air of gaiety, ‘‘O yes, very happy.” 
I shook my head as in doubt. A 
minute elapsed, and the abbess was 
occupied again. Maria put her hands 
through the grating, took one of mine, 
and made me feel a thin gold ring on 
her little finger, and then, pressing 
my hand closely, said, in an accent I 
still hear, ‘‘ No, no; I have the heart- 
ache.” 

The service began; the old nuns 
croaked like frogs, and the young 
ones paced up and down, round about 
in strange and fanciful figures, chant- 
ing as sweetly as caged canary birds. 
I gazed at them for a long time with 
feelings that cannot be told; and when 
it was time to go, I caught Maria’s 
eye, and made her a slight but earnest 
bow. She dropt a curtsey, which 
seemed a genuflexion to her neigh- 
bour, raised a violet behind her ser- 
vice book to her mouth, held it, looked 
at it, and kissed it in token of an eter- 
nal farewell. 

I wish to know whether there would 
have been any harm in accepting the 
captain’s offer of his coxswain and 
gig’s crew, and ranning away with 
Maria Clementina. The thing was 
perfectly easy, as we all agreed, at 
the time. At the principal door there 
was no grating, and in the court none 
but maimed or decrepid persons. 
Three men should stand at the outer 
gate, and prevent any egress till we 
had brought our prize down to the 
Loo Rock ; in a quarter of an hour we 


should be on board a man-of-war; 
and even if they had taken the alarm, 
and fired from the battery, it is per- 
fectly well known that the Portuguese 
government never allows more than 
one half of the due charge of powder 
to its artillery, and so we might have 
laughed at their impotent attempts. 
But what could I have done with my 
nun? Her lover was I know not 
where ; and as to conjugating myself, 
although Maria was a very lovely 
girl, I happened to have my hands 
full for the present. So, God bless 
thee, and again in very sorrow I say, 
God bless thee, infinitely sweet and 
unfortunate Madeiran! If I were a 
tory, as sure as I am not, I would 
pray that the Cortes might get on their 
legs again, if it were only to let thee 
out of thy prison. 
MARRIAGES AT GRETNA GREEN, 


Gretna Green is a small parish, 
situated immediately on the north 
side of the small river Sark, which 
forms the boundary between Scotland 
and England. It is close upon the 
main road leading to the north, 
through Preston, Penrith, and Car- 
lisle: hence, as the frontier takes an 
easterly and northerly direction from 
this to the other side of the island, 
Gretna is the nearest and most easily 
accessible point in Scotland to those 
from the.sister kingdom: and to this, 
Gretna owes it present greatness! 
Not Gretna, but a small village in 
the immediate neighbourhood, un- 
known to fame, called Springfield, is 
the place where all the half clandes- 
tine marriages are made: and it is 
calculated that about 365 (one for 
each day) take place every year. 

Of the two priests now existing, 
one is named Lang, alias, “ the 
bishop,” the other Eliott. The form 
of marriage at Gretna is very brief 
and simple; the parson (bishop or 
blacksmith !) asks the parties whence 
they come, and to what parish they 
belong, for the purpose of being enter- 
ed in the register. They are then 
asked if they are willing to receive 
each other for better, for worse, &e. 
This being ascertained, and a wed- 
ding-ring passed between them, they 
are declared to be married persons. 
The fees paid to the parson are said 
to be sometimes very handsome, ‘so 
much as one ha pounds having 
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occasionally rewarded him for his five 
minutes’ work. This is high wages 
for a common labourer to receive, for 
merely patting on a black coat. 

Of those who admire English law 
as the perfection of human. reason, 
we would ask, if it be for the public 
interest to prevent clandestine mar- 
riages on one side of the Tweed, is it 
not equally so on the other? Great 
pains are taken in England to guard 
against the rashness and folly of 

outh, so apt to be led away by the 
eer passions: but if they choose 
to pass over a small stream, they are 
left to do as they please. On this 
side of the Tweed, the laws will not 
allow dissenters to escape the church 
ceremony, although it be contrary to 


their conscience to submit to it; but 


if they choose to step over to the other 
side, the same persons may marry 
without any ceremony at all. Here, 
the marriage must be solemnized by 
a regular clergyman of the church; 
there, it may be done by a tinker. 

+ Why are not all his majesty’s sub- 
, jects under the same regulations with 
respect to the ceremony of marriage? 
The present system is so remote from 
rationality, that it more resembles the 
laws attribated to witchcraft, than 
those that are founded in common 


sense. 
Dec. 9, 1825. 


ScHOLEFIELD. 


ESSAY ON MEMORY, 
(Commanicated by F. H. from an old Publi- 
cation.) 


IMAGINATION is not the only help 
wherewith God was pleased to 
strengthen and adorn our reason. 
He added memory to it, and has, by 
this peculiar faculty, still better cha- 
racterized the vocation of man, who 
is appointed to take notice of what- 
ever passes upon the earth, and keep 
a register of all, and is to apply every 
thing to its seasonable and proper 
use. 


The animals are not without some 
kind of memory. Those who are to 
live independent, and provide every 
thing for themselves at a distance, 
and without requiring any assistance 
from as, easily distinguish the ave- 
nues of their respective haunts, and 
the marks of all things that concern 
them. Those that are to remain near 
man, and be perpetually at his com- 


mand, know his habitation, features, 
and voice ; they accustom themselves 
to whatever he requires of them, and 
are ever ready to execute his orders 
on the first signal. But their memory 
is limited within a very small compass 
of functions and reiterated signs, 
which are the same over and over. 
If you take them out of that, you no 
longer find any sensibility or reminis- 
cence in them: but the memory of 
man is in a manner as extensive as 
nature itself. It is a vast repository, 
wherein he ranges the names and 
situations of the stars, and the suc- 
cessive displacings and critical re- 
turns of the celestial bodies at such 
and such times and points. He finds 
again there the wames, features, and 
professions of several thousands of 
his fellow-citizens exactly titled and 
registered. He will shew you there, 
if occasion requires, not only the 
streets of a large city, but all the habi- 
tations in the world, that have been 
famous by remarkable events, by 
desirable productions, orby a vast 
resort of traders of all kinds. His 
memory keeps for him, in the best 
order, the names, figures, and pro- 
perties of animals and plants, and of 
whatever has a form, or is of constant 
use in nature. He sees there the 
names and services of the numberless 


| instruments that will belp his bands 


to work the several riches of his 
abode. His memory is a faithful 
journal, wherein he sums up the 
whole series of his life, and runs over 
a crowd of events he has been a wit- 
ness to, in order to draw from them 
proper models for the regulation of 
his conduct. 

The amazing variety of the objects 
he collects in his memory, is so far 
from producing any confusion there, 
that his faculty of recalling to his 
mind the things he sees no more, is 
always stronger in proportion as he 
exercises it oftener. His memory 
may, if he pleases, embrace the seve- 
ral pieces that compose the life of 
mankind in general. It entertains 
hint very agreeably with the parti- 
culars of all climates, and relates to 
him the good and evil that have been 
done from age to age. If it happens 
to deceive him, it is seldom for any 
other reason, but because he suffers 
it to be idle. The more he exercises 
it, the more pliant and quick he finds 
it. The monuments of the history of 
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each nation have bounds; but the 
memory of man has none. It will 
join one history to another. What it 
has once admitted into good order, 
especially when it retains it with the 
strong ties of reasoning and pleasure, 
is a depositum it preserves for us all 
our lives. 

But what is most wonderful, is the 
perspicuity that is maintained among 
these images, which no length of time, 
nor any luxurianty, can possibly ef- 
face or embarrass. For instance: a 
person shews me the picture of a man, 
whom I have not seen for twenty 
years together. I immediately find a 
great many faults in it. I do not 
think it altogether unlike the original: 
bat the mouth is too wide; the con- 
tour of the face is too much upon the 
round ; the eye is too small, or too 
full, and looks sad. Those who have 
lived with the man I speak of, find 
that I judge rightly of the picture, but 
whence is the rule that fixes my judg- 
ment? Where is the voucher that 
can authorize my censure? It is 


- another faithful and indelible portrait, 


which the bare sight of that man has 
left in my memory, and which, a mil- 
lion of other pictures placed by the 
side of it, cannot hinder me from dis- 
tinguishing directly. Notwithstand- 
ing this amazing multitude of images, 
which man does not always see, but 
which he keeps in reserve, to make 
use of occasionally; he has table- 
books besides, wherein he now and 
then peruses the broken materials of 
his numerons readings; and consults 
pieces that aré both connected, and 
more difficult to preserve, such as 
the terms, idioms, phrases, and pecu- 
liar delicacies of three or four differ- 
ent languages. It is his memory that 
supplies him seasonably with the 
discoveries of the greatest geniuses 
of any age; with the ravishing strokes 
of the greatest orators and poets; 
with the reflections of men, whom a 
long experience has rendered perfect ; 
in short, with whatever he has been 
able to learn in consequence of his 
own remarks, or by means of the 
works of others. 

When he has arrived at the know- 
ledge of certain truths by reason, and 
has made himself sure of the acqui- 
sition of them by experience, he de- 
—_ upon his memory for the keep- 

ng them. It is answerable for them 


proper time, not with every particular 

proof of them, but in a compendious 
manner, and by way of conclusion; 
one single maxim, or even a single 
word, which it relates to his mind 
seasonably, spares him much study 
and needless repetitions. He finds 
there, at any time, the edict, or the 
table of the law, which is to be the 
rule of his conduct in every instant 
of his life. How is it possible that 
one single head should range in order 
this amazing multitude of ideas, so 
very wide from each other, and not 
the least trifle be mislaid in that ma- 
gazine, provided it is only reviewed 
now and then? There, as well as 
every where else, it is the eye of the 
master that keeps every thing in pro- 
per order. 

But he experiences, in his memory, 
a kind of conveniency never met 
with in common magazines, It isa 
general custom in the latter, some- 
times to displace and remove a great 
many things, in order to find what is 
looked for. You mast at least read 
the labels, to know what you are to 
fix upon; whereas it is the reverse 
in our memory. If man is desirous 
of making use of what he has seen or 
tried, that has a relation to the object 
that fills his mind; this single inten 
tion of his does the business at once: 
for instead of being then obliged to 
run over and peruse the table-books, 
in order to find his ideas there, it is 
the ideas themselves that come and 
offersto him of their own accord. The 
others at the same time keep at a 
distance. That which immediately 
concerns him after it has served him, 
disappears in its torn, though still 
ready to shew itself again upon every 
new command. 

What corner of the brain can serve 
them fora retreat? Nay, what rela- 
tion is there between ideas and a 
brain? What vessels, or what streams 
of spirits, can possibly assist these 
ebbings and flowings of thought? 
What is it can awaken them from a 
long sleep, and immediately lull them 
into it again? What can animate 
all those services with so much vari- 
ety and expedition? How can the 


brain contribate to operations of so 
fine and subtle a natare? Our me- 
mory, as well as our imagination 
our intelligence, and all things within 
us, is a marvellous instrament, which 


tohim: it lays them before him in 


we employ without knowing any thing 
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about it; an instrument the more 
useful, as it performs wonders, with- 
out our being troubled in the least 
with the care of the execution. 


SOLITARY HOURS, 


No. XIIT.—Onthe Superior Excellence 
compared with other 
eligious Systems, arising from its 
Influence on the Human Character in 
the present Life. 
“The seater comes! by ancient bards fore- 
told ; 
Hear him, ye deaf! and all ye blind, bebold ! 
He from thick films sball purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day. 
"Tis fe the obstructed paths of sound shall 
clear, 
And bid new music charm the unfolding ear. 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the boanding roe. 
No sigh, no marmur, the wide world shall hear, 
From every face he wipes off every tear.” 
Pope. 
Amone the different characteristics 
by which the human is distinguished 
from the brute creation, one of the 
most obvious is, that the former is 
capable, the latter utterly incapable, 
of engaging in devotional exercises. 
Notwithstanding the degeneracy 
which has been entailed on the human 
race by the apostasy of Adam,—theve 
is an undefinable something existing 
in the boscm of every individual, 
which occasionally leads him to ab- 
stract his meditations from tangible 
concerns, and fix them on subjects 
which relate to his own origin, exist- 
ence, and destiny. 

As a natural consequence of the 
depraved intellect of man, a great 
variety of religious systems has ob- 
tained among nations ignorant of the 
Christian revelation, and likewise 
among individuals, who, though ac- 
quainted with its theory, have rejected 
itas a spurious dispensation. Every 
person has had his own theological 
creed, differing in some respects from 
the creeds of his fellow men; but as 
some doctrines, deemed of consider- 
able importance, have met with the 
cordial assent of a greater or less 
number of individuals, these. have 
been embodied into systems by per- 
sons of superior intellectual acquire- 
ments, and proposed to the world 
with the view of obtaining fresh ac- 
cessions of proselytes; and, from the 
congeniality of these doctrines to the 
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depravity of human nature—the per- 
severing industry which impelled their 
respective emissaries to surmount 
physical and moral obstacles, and the’ 
compulsory measures which in many 
instances they have adopted for their 
more effectual dissemination,—my- 
riads have rallied round their stand- 
ards, and become their avowed dis- 
ciples. These facts are painfully 
illustrated in the extended dominion 
of the Chinese, the Hindoo, and the 
Mahometan theological systems. 

But notwithstanding the great di- 
versity of opinion which distinguishes 
these creeds, there are some import- 
ant points on which they all agree, 
These are the doctrines, that some 
superior Power exists—that mankind 
have some how or other offended this 
superior Power—and that in order to 
his reconciliation it is indispensably 
necessary to have recourse to some 
expiatory exercises. 

Without referring tothe immediate 
bearing of Christianity on a future 
state, I shall confine myself at pre- 
sent to its decided superiority over 
every other religious system, regard- 
ing the influence it exerts on human 
character in the present world, as 
this superiority is evinced in the ex- 
emplary lives of its great Author, and 
first promulgators—in the beneficial 
change it produces on the human 
mind—and in the reformation it pro- 
duces in the external conduct. 

I remark then, first, that the superior 
excellency of Christianity compared 
with every other system of religion, is 
displayed in the exemplary lives of its 
great Author, and first promulgators. 
The character of Christ presented us 
by the evangelists, is one of the most 
amiable and exemplary the human 
mind can conceive. From his first 
appearance before us, to the moment 
in which he expired, he incessantly 
applied himself to offices of charity 
andmercy. Allcases of deep distress 
which were brought under his eye, 
he graciously vouchsafed to relieve. 
He caused the blind to see—the deaf 
to hear—the lame to walk—and the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy. Nor 
was his heart untouched with feelings 
of compassion, while his hand ad- 
ministered relief. He cordially sym- 
pathized with the temporal and spi- 
ritual distresses of mankind. He 


wept over the grave of Lazarus, and 
shed tears of profound commi 
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for the condition of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. While thus engaged in 
an unremitting and active course of 
genuine philanthropy, bis personal 
conduct wasirreproachable. During 
the whole course of his peregrinations 
on earth, his enemies could not justly 
charge him with having deviated in 
the slightest degree from the path of 
moral rectitude. On the contrary, 
the most decisive testimonies in his 
favour were given by some of those 
who were concerned in his crucifixion. 
Pilate washed his hands as a token 
of the innocence of Jesus, and audi- 
bly declared he could find no fault in 
him; and the Centurion avowed his 
conviction, that. this was the Son of 
God. Indeed, the enemies of Christ 
and of his religion in our own day, 
generally assent to the truth of all 
that is recorded in the New Testa- 
ment respecting the rectitude of his 
moral character. 

In like manner we behold, in the 
demeanor of his apostles and imme- 
diate disciples, a much greater degree 
of moral excellence than the world 
has ever witnessed in the conduct of 
any other human beings. To the ut- 
most of their power, they imitated the 
example of their illustrious Master. 
Wherever they directed their foot- 
steps, the miseries of life fed before 
them. They administered to the tem- 
poral and spiritaal necessities of all 
within the sphere of their labours. 
The ennobling principles by which 
they were guided and governed, and 
the exemplary conduct which ~ they 
uniformly evinced, commended them 
even to their implacable foes, and 
elicited from them expressions of ap- 
probation. ‘ These Christians,” says 
the younger Pliny, who lived in the 
first century, ‘‘ are a harmless inoffen- 
sive set of people, cultivating peace 
with all men, and are in all respects 
most virtuous in their conduct.” 

Now, it certainly constitutes pre- 
sumptive evidence, at least, of the 
excellency of Christianity, when the 
conduct of its Author and first propa- 
gators was so exemplary as to call 
forth such expressions of approbation 
from their avowed enemies, who thus 
beheld the great principles of the 
Christian religion reduced to practice 
in their lives and conversation. They 
prohibited the commission of no sin 
which they did not themselves avoid ; 
and they inculcated no daty which 


they did not themselves invariably 
practise. 

Now, compare with the conduct of 
Jesus and his immediate disciples, 
that of the author and first propagat- 
ors of any other religious system, and 
the disparity will be obvious. In all 
systems of religion, the Christian ex- 
cepted, it has been one of their pecu- 
liar characteristics, to allow certain 
indulgencies, or inculcate certain 
practices, diametrically opposed to 
the welfare of mankind, considered 
both in their individual and social 
capacities. The conduct, for instance, 
of Mahomet and his immediate follow- 
ers, was habitually stained by con- 
summate falsehood—the most detest- 
able hypocrisy —excessive indulgence 
in animal gratification—and almost 
every other crime which debases 
humanity, and has a tendency to ren- 
der it miserable. When policy dic- 
tated the utility of the step, they 
resorted to the most cruel persecu- 
tions their imaginations could devise; 
and if their victims persisted in an 
obstinate refusal to profess the reli- 
gion dictated to them, they were 
visited with the most excruciating 
kinds of death. 

In advocating the superior excel- 
lency of the Christian religion, from 
the character of its Author, the vene- 
rable Bishop Sherlock institutes a 
striking comparison between the con- 
duct of Jesus and Mahomet. “Go,” 
says he, “to your natural religion ; 
lay before her, Mahomet and his dis- 
ciples arrayed in armour and in blood, 
riding in triumph over the spoils of 
thousands and tens of thousands, 
who fell by his victorious sword. 
Shew her the cities which he set in 
flames, the countries which he ravaged 
and destroyed, and the miserable 
distress of all the inhabitants of the 
earth. When she has viewed him 
in this scene, carry her into his retire- 
ments; shew her the prophet’s cham- © 
ber, his concubines and wives, and 
let her see his adulteries, and hear 
him allege revelation and his divine 
commission to justify his lusts and 
his oppressions. When she is tired 
with this prospect, then shew her the 
blessed Jesus, humble and meek, 
doing good to all the sons of men, 
patiently instracting the ignorantand 
perverse. Let her see him in his 
most retired privacies ; let her follow 
him to the mount, and hear his devo- 
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tions and supplications to God. Carry 
her to the table, to view his poor fare, 
and héarhisheavenly discourse. Let 
her see him injured, but not provoked. 
Let her attend him to the tribunal, 
and consider the patience with which 
he. endured the scoffs and reproaches 
of his enemies. Lead her to his cross, 
and let her view him in the agonies 
of death, and hear his last prayer 
for his persecutors, “‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do.” ‘When natura! religion has 
viewed both, ask which is the prophet 
of God ?—But her answer we have 
already had, when she saw part of 
this scene through the eyes of the cen- 
tarion who attended him at the cross; 
by him she said, “Truly this was 
the Son of God !” 

The transcendent excellency of the 
Christian religion compared with every 
other, (secondly) salu- 

change it produces on the human 
Every athet system with which 
we are acquainted, affects in a bene- 
ficial manner only the external con- 
duct; wheréas the Christian religion 
addresses itself directly to the heart. 
In other ethical theories, there are 
certain propositions propounded, in 
the truth of which their intended dis- 
ciples are ee yee to profess their 
belief; but the greatest extent to 
which they can exert a favourable in- 
fluence on their votaries, is merely 
to impose on them some partial 
restraints; and hence the advocates 
of Christianity fearlessly challenge the 
most determinate opponents of the 
religion of Jesus, to adduce one sin- 
le instance, from the voluminous 
records of Heathenism, Hindooism, 
Mahomeétanism, Deism, or any other 
system of religion, the Christian ex- 
cepted, of any thing approximating 
to the phenomenon of conversion. 

That some ineonsidetable moral 
changes for the better, have occured 
in the minds of the disciples of other 
religions thay the Christian, we rea- 
dily admit; but that these beneficial 
changes have taken place to any great 
extent, we absolutely deny; and 
where they have occurred, they are 
to be attributed to the concurrence 
of fortuitous circumstances,—not to 
the principles of the religion which 

who were the subjects of them 
professed. But as soon as an indi- 
vidaal cordially embraces the Chris- 
tian religion, and feels its power, his 


mind experiences a thorough change. 
The reality, extent, and beneficial 
nature of this change, the enemies of 
Christianity have never ventured to 
dispute. The man whose mind was 
formerly filled with rebellion against 
the Governor of the universe, and also 
with enmity towards ‘his fellow-crea- 
turés, is; by the transforming energy 
of Christianity, made to feel the 
glowings of the warmest affection 
towards them. His mind heartily 
sympathizes with every person in 
distress, and his efforts for the ame- 
lioration of suffering humanity are 
strenuous and unremitting. The man 
who was naturally of the: most fere- 
cious and repulsive temper, is, by the 
power of Christianity, endowed with 
the most amiable and inoffensive dis- 
positions. Instead of cherishing the 
desire of revenge when injured by his 
fellow men, he, like his great Master, 
forgives them, and prays ‘that ‘his 
Father in heaven may forgivé’ them 
too. When the hand of adversity 
presses a on him, he does ‘not 
give way to the feelings of diseon- 
tentmént; but maintains his habitual 
of mind. In one word, 
wherever the benign principles of 
the Christian religion are heartily em- 
braded, their possessor is sure’ to 
breathe so dmiable a spirit, that the 
unbelieving and dissolute, while they 
decidedly detest the religion by which 
this spirit is prodaced, cannot with- 
hold from the spirit itself their un- 
qualified approbation :—they secretly 
sigh after the attainment of sach lovely 
dispositions of mind. #4 
Nor is the salutary influence which 
the Christian religion exerts ‘on the 
minds of its disciples, confined to the 
benefits which society ‘derives there- 
from: it is also the source of the most 
delightful and beneficial emotions to 
their own souls. Instead of feeling 
discomposed and exasperated,’ and 
meditating revenge, when’ made the 
object of the malignant assatilts of 
their unprincipled fellow men,“they 
enjoy the exquisite happiness arising 
from the emotions of commiseration 
and cordial forgiveness. “Amid what- 
ever circumstances of life, the expe- 
rimental Christian may be placed ;— 
however hardly he may be tossed and 
tried by the stern billows of adversity, 
—he does not merely avoid the external 
expressions of discontent ; but actually 
possesses his soul in peace. He even 
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rejoiceth in tribulation as one that 
findeth great spoil. 

Nor does the felicity which the 
Christian derives from his religion, 
through the ever changing circum- 
stances of life, forsake him on the 
approach of death. Even if in the 
mysterious operations of divine pro- 
vidence, it should become necessary 
that he should demonstrate the reality 
and strength of his faith, and his at- 
tachment to the religion he professes, 
by publicly sealing it with his blood, 
he readily accepts the alternative, 
and meets the terrors of the rack, the 
seaffold, or the stake,—not with that 
affected apathy or infatuated indif- 
ference with which infidels and others 
throw themselves into the embraces 
of death,—but with a profound per- 
suasion of the important consequences 
connected with the article of disso- 
lution, and at the same time with a 
heart-felt elevated joy, approaching 
to ecstasy.—The history of the primi- 
tive Christians, and of the church of 
God in our own country, during the 
temporary ascendency of Popery 
subsequent to the Reformation, fur- 
nishes us with ample illustration of 
this fact. 

It may perhaps be urged by the 
enemies of Christianity, that ‘‘ a man’s 
suffering and dying for his religion, 
is no proof whatever of its excellency ; 
or if it be, that on the same principle 
we may argue the excellency of Deism 
and Atheism, for that both deists and 
atheists have suffered and died for 
their respective systems.” We are 
aware that a few deists and atheists 
have suffered and died in behalf of 
their opinions. Three atheists did so 
in Italy in the seventeenth century, 
and one or two others have done so 
on similar occasions. Bat we con- 
tend, that this is no argument what- 
ever for the excellency of their reli- 
gions, for, taking deists and atheists 
in general, there is not one among 
ten thousand that will soffer or die 
for his religious opinions ; whereas, 
there is not one, perhaps, among as 
many thoroughly established Christi- 
ans, but will suffer and expire in 
support of his religion, should con- 
science dictate the. necessity of the 
Step. 

We wishit, however, to be distinctly 
understood, that the excellency of the 
Christian religion is net argued from 
the mere circumstance of its disciples 
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suffering and dying in its behalf; we 
ground our argument for its excel- 
lency, on the manner in which they 
suffer and die, when its interests re- 
quire it. g We fearlessly maintain, 
that Christianity alone can administer 
solid joy and happiness to the mind 
in the hour of affliction, and in the 
prospect and amid the workings of 
death. Those deists and atheists 
who have met a public death in sup- 
port of their opinions, have, from 
their blasphemous imprecations and 
wretched conduct, left an indelible im- 
pression on the minds of the specta- 
tors, that instead of the joy and peace 
which Christiaus experience in the 
agonies of death, they were rather 
experiencing the commencement of 
anticipated miseries, They have in- 
deed affected to smile, but it has only 
resembled the ghastly grin of Milton's 
fallen angels. 

It has been further urged by the 
enemies of Christianity, that from the 
same circumstances we might infer 
the excellency of the Pagan religion, 
for their historical records furnish us 
with namerous examples of its vota- 
ries voluntarily subjecting themselves 
to the most racking tortures, and of 
their meeting death in its most hor- 
rible forms. That such an argument 
as this, against the beneficial tendency 
of Christianity, should ever have been 
advanced, excites our astonishment, 
The circumstance of an heathen’s vo- 
Juntarily subjecting himself to excru- 
ciating pain, and a violent death, is 
the strongest argument that can be 
adduced to prove the pernicious ten- 
dency-of his creed; for in the first 
instance he renders himself miserable, 
when his sufferings can answer no 
good end whatever ; and in the second, 
he commits a species of suicide of the 
worst description; and were a reli- 
gion which inculcates such appalling 
and horrible practices universally 
adopted, the consequences would be 
dreadful to society and the world.— 
But confining our attention to the 
state of mind in which the heathens 
expire, we perceive, that, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, it isa 
state of misery. Their voluntarily 
enduring | sufferings, and meeting 


death, is the consequence of what 

appears to them stern necessity, aris- 

ing from a deep-rooted despair of 

being able in any other way to obtain 

The Ronthens death re- 
A 


salvation. 
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sembles an infuriated maniac laying 
violent hands on himself: the Chris- 
tian’s is composed and happy, sup- 
ported by an approving conscience. 

The superior excellency of the} 
Christian Religion, compared with every 
other, appears (thirdly) from the refor- 
mation it produces in the external 
conduct. herever the principles of 
Christianity have been cordially 
received, we have seen a wonderful 
change effected in the conduct of 
those who have thus embraced them. 
However notoriously profligate and 
dissolute their manner of life may 
have formerly been, they are now led 
habitually to evince the most unex- 
ceptionable demeanour. We are far 
from saying, that no circumstance 
ever occurs in the life of the Christian, 
inconsistent with, and unworthy of, 
his religious profession. So long as 
man is in this life, he is in a state of 
probation, and, through the infirmity 
of his nature, he occasionally deviates 
from the path of moral rectitude. 
But the general tenor of his conduct 
‘is such as to recommend itself to the 
approbation of all. He is honest in 
all his transactions of life; and is as 
much so when he knows the integrity 
of his actions will not be examined 
into, as when he is certain they will 
be scrutinized with rigour. The pro- 

erty of others, when committed to 
his care, he will manage as faithfully 
as hisown. Hemost carefully guards 
against uttering an expression, which 
would either directly or indirectly 
injure the character of his neighbour : 
nor will he any more hurt him in his 

erson, than he would unnecessarily 
inflict corporeal pain on _ himself. 
The claims of the indigent and mise- 
rable are never presented to him in 
vain. He cordially commiserates 
every individual case of distress which 
comes under the cognizance of his 
eyes or ears; and his hand promptly 
administers whatever measure of 
relief is in his power. Though he 
May possess the creatures of God in 
great abundance, he does not abuse 
them. He is habitually temperate 
and sober. He is the best master— 
the best servant—a disinterested, 
ardent, and permanent friend. 

Now, compare with this the morality 
of any other system of religion with 
which the world is acquainted, and 
say, on whose side, in point of ster- 
ling excellence, the superiority lies. 


The Mahometan religion was written 
in characters of horrid cruelty, brutal 
sensuality, and human blood; and 
by these diabolical means it was at 
first promulgated, and has since been 
supported, Every species of immo- 
rality is still mournfully prevalent in 
those countries where the religion of 
the arch-impostor has acquired the 
ascendency. Its dupes are addicted 
to habitual lying—to the grossest 
dishonesty in their various dealings, 
where there is any probable chance 
of escaping detection—and to intem- 
perance and debauchery of the worst 
description. Accustomed to live ina 
state of polygamy, they sink their 
wives to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion, placing them in many respects 
on a level with the brutes which pe- 
rish. In cases where any of their 
fellow-men incur their displeasure, 
they have recourse to the most revolt- 
ing modes of resentment,—inflicting 
on them the most excruciating spe- 
cies of torture which their malignant 
imaginations can devise. In short, 
whatever purposes they resolve to 
promote, they hesitate not one mo- 
ment at the means by which they can 
be accomplished.—The same remarks, 
with little qualification, apply with 
equal propriety to the influence ex- 
erted on external conduct by every 
othersystem of religion-—the Christian 
excepted—which has ever been pre- 
sented to the world. 

It is customary for the votaries of 
Deism to exhaust their stores of elo- 
quence in eulogizing the beneficial 
tendency of natural religion. But 
what, it may be asked, is this natural 
religion? Not certainly that system 
of ethics which generally goes under 
the modern appellation of Deism; 
for whatever is salutary or excellent 
in it, is derived exclusively from that 
very book which they are continually 
traducing by the most glaring false- 
hoods; and to banish which from 
the world, they are using their united 
and strenuous, but futile efforts. 
There is something extremely disin- 
genuous in this conduct of deists 
towards the Christian religion; for 
that knowledge, and those argu- 
ments, which they could never have 
derived from any other source than 
the Bible, and which they have never- 
theless the effrontery to represent as 
the result of their own unassisted 


reason, are directed with inveterate 
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enmity against that very religion 
which it is its exclusive aim to es- 
tablish. 

We readily admit, that in the writ- 
ings of Socrates, and a few other 
ancient heathen philosophers, some 
traces are discernible of their belief 
in the existence of a Supreme Being 
and of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, But ithas been argued, 
with every appearance of truth, that 
some of the ancient heathen philoso- 
phers had obtained an acquaintance 
with the inspired writings of the pro- 
phet Isaiah, and that from this source 
alone they derived their ideas of the 
existence of a Supreme Being and of 
a future state. At all events, how- 
ever, their religious system, and that 
of modern Deism, cannot be identified; 
for, with all the respect which natural 
religionists of the present day enter- 
tain for the theological sentiments of 
some of the ancients, they must admit, 
that they believed in a plurality of 
invisible deities, and even worshipped 
as gods various parts of inanimate 
matter, under a great diversity of 
forms. Now, rather than subscribe 
to the orthodoxy of that part of the 
ancients’ creed, which recognizes an 
indefinite number of inferior deities, 
and which invests various forms of 
inanimate matter with those proper- 
ties and attributes which belong ex- 
clusively to God,—we presume our 
enlightened deists, of the present day, 
will candidly.admit that there is no 
shadow of identity between their theo- 
logical sentiments and those of the 
ancients. 

Nataral religion is that theology 
which is found in those nations only 
which have never, either directly or 
indirectly, come in contact with that 
divine revelation which is contained 
in the Bible. According to this defi- 
nition of natural religion, we see its 
practical tendency abundantly illus- 
trated in the various heathen countries 
of the present day. Itis a dictate of 
natural religion in many of these 
countries, for human beings to pros- 
trate themselves at the feet of those 
imaginary deities which their own 
hands have formed—to offer to these 
many costly sacrifices—to inflict on 
themselves. some of the most painful 
torments,—and in innumerable in- 
stances, after having endured for 
many years the most intense and va- 
ried tortures of which human nature 
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is susceptible, to meet death in its 
most horrible forms. It is, in some 
parts of the heathen world, a part of 
natural religion, for mothers unfeel- 
ingly to drown their innocent and 
helpless infants in some mighty river ; 
in other places, to give them to wild 
and voracious beasts to be torn in 
pieces and devoured; and in others, 
to place them on the faneral pile to 
be burned to ashes. It is a portion 
of natural religion, for husbands to 
accomplish the murder of their wives 
in the same revolting manner; and 
on the other hand, for husbands to 
meet with similar treatment from their 
own wives. It is, in one word, apart 
of natural religion to indulge in the 
most brutalizing sensaality—and te 
commit every species of crime which 
can render one man the scourge and 
terror of another. 

Hideous asis this outline of natural 
religion, it is a correct one; and it is 
exclusively owing to the purifying and 
ennobling influences of Christianity, 
that we, as a nation, are not at this 
day exhibiting to the world the same 
pictare, in all its darkest and most 
terrific colours, The religion of 
Druidism, which for many centuries 
pronase in our own country, was 

ut another name for a system equally 
revolting as those systems which in 
heathen countries exist at this day ; 
and reasoning from the philosophy of 
human nature, and the well accredited 
histories of other nations, we contend, 
that had it not been for the timely 
interference of Christianity in amelio- 
rating our intellectual and moral con- 
dition, we had been in the same or 
in an equally degraded state at the 
present moment. In the present his- 
tory of our native country, and in the 
idolatrous and inhuman practices of 
those very men who vauntingly boast 
that they have discovered the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Being, and the 
certainty of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, by their own 
unassisted intellectual efforts,—we 
should have seen a mournful demon- 
stration, that the human mind, without 
the interposition of some supernatural 
assistance, is quite incapable of ar- 
riving at these conclusions. Thus, it 
is to Christianity alone that we, as a 
nation, and as_ individuals, are in- 
debted for our great improvement in 
civilization, in morals, and in intel- 
lectual acquisitions ; and in precisely 
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the same ratio in which we see Chris- 
tianity prevail in its native purity, 
do we see nations and individuals 
illustrious and happy. 

Admitting, however, for the sake 
of argument, that Deism is natural 
religion, and that it is derivable from 
the exclusive study of nature’s works, 
—in what respects, it may be asked, 
does its beneficial influence on indi- 
viduals and on society manifest itself? 
So far as we have witnessed iis ten- 
dency from the conduct of its votaries, 
we are not disposed to rank it very 
high in the scale of ethics. The dis- 
ciples of the Deistical theology have 
never been distinguished for their 
exertions in the cause of suffering 
humanity; nor for their exempli- 
fication in their own conduct of the 
great rules of moral integrity. It is 
among the prominent features of 
Deism, by making virtue subservicnt 
to expediency, to regard with feelings 
of the utmost callousness the varied 
miseries of the human race—to in- 
dulge to excess in intemperance and 
sensuality—to make warm protesta- 
tions of friendship, and then to belie 
them, when inclination or convenience 
suits—to vilify with the utmost ma- 
lignancy the moral character of an 
acquaintance—and to adopt such 
measures for depriving their fellow 
men of their property, when it can be 
done with any prospect of success, as 
outrage every emotion of humanity 
and sentiment of justice. i 

That this is a faithful delineation of 
the outlines of Deism, may be proved 
by the stern logic of unequivocal 
facts. The reyolting scenes of the 
French revolution, which we shall not 
now attempt to specify, must be fresh 
in the recollection of all. They were 
entirely attributable to the ascen- 
dency which deists obtained in the 
government of that ill-fated country, 
and constitute a striking specimen 
of the beneficial influence which 


Deism exerts on human character.- 


Itis gfanted there were many athe- 
ists in France during this terrific 
period; but this does not at all affect 
the argument ; for whatever imaginary 
differences deisis and atheists may 
think they can recognize in their re- 
spective systems,—their practical 
tendency is invariably the same. And 
as haman nature is the same in every 
_ age and country, if the principles of 

Deism were equally prevalent in our 


day and country as they were in 
France during its sanguinary revo- 
lution, the effects produced on society 
would be precisely similar. 

We are aware, indeed, that there 
have been deists in the world of very 
amiable dispositions and moral con- 
duct; but as there are exceptions to 
every rule, the few instances that 
can be mentioned do not at all affect 
our reasoning regarding the perni- 
cious practical tendency of their sys- 
tem. Amiable dispositions and moral 
conduct, where they have been 
evinced by deists, have been either 
directly or indirectly derived from 
their intercourse with Christians. 
But in truth, the more intellectual and 
candid of deists frankly admit, that 
their theological sentiments, if gene- 
rally prevalent in the world, would be 
fraught with the greatest misery to 
mankind ; and on the other hand, that 
Christianity is the greatest boon that 
ever has been conferred on human 
beings. 

Thus we have seen, that Christia- 
nity is the only system of religion 
which can elevate, and render men 
happy in the present world ;—and 
that every other system of ethics has 
an unavoidable tendency to degrade 
and render them miserable. It is 
Christianity alone that can ameliorate 
the civil and moral condition of those 
nations which are at this day full of 
the habitations of cruelty. It con- 
sequently follows, from eyery human 
consideration, as well as from the 
binding injunctions ofits great Author, 
that it is the imperative duty of those 
who have participated of its blessings, 
to exert themselves to the utmost of 
their power, to transmit its salatary 
principles and doctrines to those who, 
in the mysterious dispensations of 
Providence, are destitute of them. 

This is a labour of love, and a'work 
of genuine philanthropy, in whicheven 
the deist and atheist might cordially 
unite with the Christian: for on the 
supposition that itis alla delasion, it 
has been proved, and they frequently 
admit, that itis a very beneficial one, 
and that it spreads the blessings of 
peace and happiness wherever it tra- 
vels. And while the disinterested 
philanthropist. Jooks forward to the 
arrival of that period when Christian 
principle and Christian practice shall 
universally prevail,—his mind is filled 
with emotions of the most exalted 
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pleasure. Then vice, as if ashamed, 
shall hide its dimimished head; and 
misery shall be banished from the 
earth to its native regions. 
shall the enraptured anticipations of 
the inspired prophet be more than 
realized ;—** The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad'for them; 
and the desert shall rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose. Then. the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and ‘the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped; 
then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing: 
for in the wilderness shall waters 
break out, and streams in the desert. 
And 'the parched ground shall become 
a pool, and the thirsty land springs 
of water. And the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return, and come to Zion 
with songs, and everlasting joy upon 
their heads; they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away.” 
Elgin. J. G. 


ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGY. 
(Continued from col. 655.) 


Tue generations of man, like mariners 
upon a voyage of discovery, ever and 
anon descry some substance in ‘this 
terrestrial sphere upon which they are, 
in succession born, which their fathers 
knew not; indeed, the matter of this 
sphere is so immense, and embraces 
so great a variety of substances, sim- 
ple and compound, that. sufficient 
scope exists, notwithstanding. the 
learning and sagacity exercised by 
preceding ages, for the exertions of 


every generation of mankind in this 


ovean of discovery, down to ourselves ; 
and no doubt for every succeeding 
generation, so long as time shall en- 
dure, without exhausting the subject. 
Nothing proves this position more 
fully than the numerous discoveries 
of the present age ; discoveries which 
baffled all the acumen of antiquity and 
the middle ages; and amongst these 
discoveries few rank higher than that of 
Platina. This metal possesses greater 
specific gravity than any other metal, 
indeed than any other substance with 
which we are acquainted in creation ; 
itis harder than gold orsilver, and sas- 
ceptible of almost every modification 
that can pass upon a metal. How 
wonderful, that seventeen centuries 
should pass over the alchemists, the 


chemists, the metallurgists, the geo- 
logists, and all the genius and acumen 
of the millions that figured away as 
men of science dating the ages of this 
immense period, and that not one of 
these should have discovered Platina; 
notwithstanding it is found in Spain, 
a country known from the earliest 
antiquity, and explored in every age 
of time, where amidst the gray copper 
ore of Guadalcanal it ‘exists, even in 
the proportion of ten per cent. of the 
mass. 

Platina is also found in South Ame- 
rica, native, although not quite pure, 
and associated with gold, silver, 
quartz, spinel, zircon, copper, lead, 
magnetic ironstone, chrome; palla- 
diam, iridium, osmium, rhodiam, &c. 
&e. This metal requires a most in- 
tense heat to bring it into a state of 
fusion ; a degree of heat, even exceed- 
ing that at which iron melts; but itis 
capable of being welded at‘a ‘much less 
lieat than its point of fasion, in a man- 
ner simitar to iron. The difficulties 
which this metal presents to the action 
of oxygen upon its surfaces, render it 
exceedingly endurable when exposed 
to either air or water, and the extreme 
heat at which alone it fuses renders it 
all but indestructible by fire.’ Harder 
than even iron, heavier than any other 
‘substance in creation, and exceedingly 
tenacious, platina is a metal extremely 
interesting to man; and from the ases 
which future experiments may assign 
to this important and almostindestrac- 
tible material, so recently known and 
yet so imperfectly applied, we ma 
augur considerable improvements in 
the arts; and in none more than m 
the formation of crucibles, and in 
mirrors for optical instruments ; the 
beauty and endarability of which last 
exceed all praise. 

Cadmium is generally found united 
to carbon and zine, or to silica and 
zinc. This metal was not discovered 
until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; first in Hanover, and almost 
immediately afterwards in the county 
of Derby, within this island, and more 
recently in the ealamine zinc-works in 
the vicinity of Bristol, and elsewhere. 
This metal resembles tin, but has not 
yet been procured in sufficient quan- 
tities either to render it familiar to 
the artisan, or of distinguished use in 
the arts. 

Nickel is found united to cobalt, 
arsenic, oxygen, iron, water, sulphur, 
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&c. and also with various substances 
in meteoric stones ; indeed few, if any 
meteoric stones, or meteoric masses 
of iron, that have yet been analyzed, 
have been found destitute of nickel. 
Of a brilliant silver colour, tenacious 
and ductile, this is a desirable metal 
for various purposes in the arts; bat 
its extreme scarcity renders it impos- 
sible to extend its uses. 

Palladium is found native, although 
not pure, but united with platina and 
iridium. This metal resembles platina, 
and the age of its discovery is contem- 

raneous therewith: it has not been, 

wever, found in such quantities as 
the latter, nor has it by any means at- 
tained to an equal degree of celebrity 
in the arts. 

Bismuth is found in union with lead, 
copper, sulphur, nickel, tellurium, 
gold, oxygen, iron, carbon, water, 
cobalt, &c. This metal is useful in 
the arts, entering into the composition 
of pewter, printers’ types, solder, &c. 
The famous solder which melts at the 
heat -of boiling water, and may be 
fused over the flame of a candle with- 
out burning a stout paper serving to 
contain it, consists of three ounces of 
tin, five ounces of lead, and eight 
ounces of bismuth. 

Antimony occurs united with sul- 
phur, arsenic, iron, silver, lead, cop- 
per, nickel, silica, oxygen, &e.. Like 
the former, this metal enters into the 
composition of printers’ types, and it 
also sustains a prominent character in 
the Materia Medica. 

Arsenic is found combined with 
iron, sulphur, silver, lime, water, co- 
balt, oxygen, &c. In some of its 
combinations with oxygen, substances 
are formed which have the properties 
of acids, and these are most deadly 
poisons. Triturated with the oxymu- 
riate of potash, metallic arsenic be- 
comes combustible, and in this state, 
when a spark is applied, it explodes 
with a vehemence even exceeding that 
of the strongest gunpowder, 

Tellurium occars associated with 
iron, gold, lead, sulphur, copper, sil- 
ver, &c. This metal is volatile and 
combustible ia a high degree: it was 
not discovered until nearly the close 
of the eighteenth century, and has 
not yet become conspicuous inthe arts. 

Cobalt is found combined with arse- 
nic, nickel, sulphur, iron,copper,silver, 
oxygen, &c. This metal is the colour- 
ing matter in blue glass; a single 


grain of cobalt gives a full blue colour 
to two hundred and forty grains of 
glass. Zafire is a compound of co- 
balt, oxygen, and silica; applied to 
the surfaces of porcelain, zaffre gives 
those rich and brilliant blues so much 
and so justly admired. Smalt, also, 
has for its basis cobalt. 

Manganese was discovered, as a 
metal, in the eighteenth century; it 
occuss in union with oxygen, water, 
barytes, sulphur, silica, iron, carbon, 
phosphorus, &c. In-the county of 
Derby, one of the ores of manganese 
bears the name of black wadd: if this 
ore is sufficiently dried. before a fire, 
and, when cool, mixed with one-fourth 
of its weight of linseed oil, in some- 
what more than an hour it will become 
hot, and eventually burst out into a 
spontaneous flame. Manganese is in 
use with glass manufacturers, potters, 
&c. and chemists use the gray ore of 
manganese in order to obtain oxygen 
gas, because of the great quantity 
of oxygen contained therein, and the 
ease with which it is extracted. 

Molybdenum is found combined 
with sulphur, lead, &c, Tungstenum 
with oxygen, lime, silica, iron, man- 
ganese, &c. Titanium with oxygen, 
silica, lime, water, iron, manganese, 
&e. Columbiam with oxygen, iron, &c. 
Chromium with oxygen, lead, iron, 
&c,, Rhodium with platina, ke. Iri- 
diam,, with platina, &c. Osmium 
with platina, &c, Uranium with sul- 
phur, oxygen, iron, galena, silica, 
water, copper, &c. Barium with si- 
lica, oxygen, iron, lime, water, carbon, 
&e.. Selenium with pyrites, sulphur, 
&c. All these metals are too novel, 
and too-Jittle is known of them, to 
warrant an individual discussion in 
these papers; it could not be made 
sufficiently interesting to the general 
reader: we must, therefore, bring 
this class of compound substances to 
a close, 

The phoenix, a species of eagle, 
said to be consumed amidst flames, 
and to revive from its ashes, was only 
a fabled type of the final restitution of 
the sphere we inhabit, and of the re- 
surrection of the body of man from 
the dust and ashes consequent upon 
the general conflagration ; but metals 
in general, and some of them in parti- 
cular, are real types of those imposing 
events. Treated with fire, the metals 
become fluid like water, and in this 
state they take the form of whatever 
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mould they are suddenly cast into: 
from these shapes, in whole or in part, 
when again treated with fire, they re- 
turn to their original fluidity, and may 
be recast into other forms, at the plea- 
sure of the artist; and this not once 
only, but again and again, if properly 
treated, with all the perfection of the 
original operation. If the atoms of a 
metal, compressed and elongated be- 
tween rollers, become so entangled 
that further distention must prodace 
a fracture of the parts, or so distorted 
by drawing into wire that they will no 
longer yield to the artist, or so press- 
ingly in contact, from the repeated 
strokes of the hammer, that extension 
cannot be continued, but a fracture 
must be the consequence, even of 
another blow; the ystem of anneal- 
ing need only to be resorted to, and 
the metal becomes pliable, and free, 
and as easy of extension as at the 
moment it entered into the hands of 
the artisan: for no sooner is the metal 
heated up to a certain point, than 
every individual atom is released from 
all entanglement, distortion, or pres- 
sure upon its neighbour atom, by the 
caloric introduced into the body of the 
metal and subtilly diffused through 
all its parts, which gradually expands 
its volume, and leaves every atom free 
for future operations. 

But the most striking coincidence 
is, when a metal is treated with heat 
in a furnacé so constracted as to ad- 
mit the contact of atmospheric air with 
its melted surfaces ; then, imbibing 
oxygen from the atmosphere, the me- 
tal becomes similar to ashes, and may 
be resolved into an impalpable pow- 
der or dust: yet from this very dust, 
treated with appropriate fluxes, in the 
fire it resumes its original form, re- 
becomes a metal, shining with prim- 
eval lustre, and is endowed with all 
the capabilities of its primitive state. 
How different this from wood, hay, 
stubble, and various substances in 
creation, which, once in contact with 
fire, resolve into smoke and ashes, 
and can never, by all the ingenuity of 
man, be made to resume their pristine 
forms, 

The metals form a link in the great 
chain of creation, which, if broken off, 
would be a loss more sensibly felt by 
civilized man, than most, if not any 
other link of mere dead matter within 
this sphere. To the wants, the con- 
veniences, to the comforts and splen- 


doar of mankind, they minister in 
almost every form and manner; and 
to the elegance of civilized society 
they are downright essentials: almost 
all the glitter, as well as the imposing 
forms of the arts, would become abso- 
lute nonentities, were the metals no 
more. That very texture, and those 
very capabilities, the metals posséss, 
which, of all others, in the hands of 
man sabserve his wants, and minister 
to his pursuits, in the situation in 
which he is himself placed by the great 
Creator of all: to whom be praise. 
( To be continued. ) 


BOLCRY. 


THE DEATH OF AN INFIDEL PHILO- 
SOPHER. 


(This small m is inscribed to the Rev. Dr. 
Warren, by bis affectionate Son—the Author.) 


Quid si post mortem maneant animi?—Cic. 


“As falls, it lies !’ —Tremendous 
trut 

—Such the dread dictate of Jehovah’s will ! 

—That tree, when from life’s soil its roots are 
rent, 

Shall bloom and flourish in eternal spring, 

And holy fight shall tint its glistening boughs, 

Shed from the full-orb’d San of Righteousness, 

Whose dazzling radiance gilds heaven’s 
paradise; 

Or,—flung by fiends down pits of gleomy fire, 

Both root and branch, for ever,—ever cars’d, 

Shall hiss and crackle in that gulf of fame 

Whose fuel lasts for ever, unconsam’d, 

Tts own tormentor doom’d to glut, for ever ! 

——Bat this, Thou didst reject and ridicale : 

Sure ’tis anjast—’tis cruel, to requite 

“A moment’s guilt with endless misery ; 

«« If God be gracious, then bis penalties 

*« Are but inflicted for his creature’s good : 

‘* But infinite tortare, never can — 

——Peace, vain Philosopher!— Dost thou 
presnme 

To judge Jehovab ?—Insect of the dust! 

Turhid with rankest garbage !—vile atom 

Stain’d—steep’d in thine own blood! Dimly 
discern’d, 

Beneath the mists thy —- hath rais’d ! 

«* Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 

What if Destruction’s fiery tongue should lick 

The universe into the burning womb ?— 

Depends thy pride a reason?—* Twas His 


——’Tis God’s eternal law, that virtue tends 

To happiness ;—and Vice, to misery ; 

Hast thou a soul émmortal?— W hile it bears 

The stain of vice, it will be miserable : 

From vice, thoa never canst be freed, but here— 

On earth—by faith in Christ’s atoning blood. 

So, when thy soul from earth’s dim portals 
fli 


its— 
If guilty—(as the tree falls,—so it lies !) 
Is, and must be, eternally unblest : 
By fierce remorse for sin, for ever stung, 
And grief—for loss of blessings infinite. 
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As vice can chain the with disease, 

Till death release ;—so, that immortal soul 

Roams, guilty, through Eternity—diseas’d and 
curs’d! 


—Man’s soal, at first, was pare and innocent; 
To fadeless, everlasting glory heir: 
Himself that spirit cloth’d in robes of guilt.— 
Unfurl’d Rebellion’s crimson flag—and dar’d, 
Th’ Omnipotent! Despis’d his Maker's love— 
a fiend—and reap'’d a fiend’s re- 


w 

His punishment immutable :—-tho’ Heaven 

Should quiver with angelic sighs and tears! 

Hear, then, vain Man! and tremble while 
thou hear’st! 

I thunder, what Eternity approves— 

If man be damned for ever—he’s self damn'd! 

i —shall teach me how to die !” 

Thon often saidst—but Death was distant then! 

At last he came—and barst thy stady door, 

Where solitade and metapbysics reign’d; 

Where dasky folips shed a solemn gloom, 

For abstract mathematic reasonings mect : 

His — arm plack’d thee from thy cashion’d 
chair 

He laagh’d to see thy diagrams ;—paff’d oat 
the lamp, 

And flung thee gasping on a bed of death. 

How’s this, Philosopher ?—Why writhe thy 

limbs ?— 

Why sweats thy brow?—Why clench thy 
clammy 2 

Call up philosopby—and die a man, 

As Socrates and Epicarus did : 

Recall to mind thy favourite sentiment : 

« Felix, qui potuit reram cognoscere caussas ; 

i metus omnes , et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit strepitumgque Acherontis 
avari!”’ 

ay this is manly: at last thon liest still, 

ith philosophic calmness.—Ab! that start ! 

That rigid frame in strong convulsions lock'd ! 

Hell gleameth in-that fixed—staring eye!— 

What dost thoa see?—thou glar’st on every 


side ! 

Oh, that unearthly laagh !—like echo faint 

Of fiendish yelis, and sulpbarous billow’s dash ! 

—_ hath grasp’d thy thought-indented 

ow ; 

Despair hath bound thy classic tongue! Despair 

Hath the of thy 
mind, 

And flang the fragments underneath his feet! 

—Oh, Satan’s fiery banner waves above, — 

And flouts thy haggard face !— 

Thy couch doth shake beneath thee ; and thy 
friends 

Stand, pale, and shock’d, and trembling, rownd : 

eep groans 

Barst through thy firm-clench’d jaws! 

—Thy mind is a voleano: fire and u 

Rage wild within! what hath unmann’d thee? 

Hath th fail'd? Hath death given keener 
sight 

A glance of terrible eternity? 

Perbaps an unseen angel touch’d thine eye— 

To read the scroll of dread futarity ! 

— hast no interest there! no Christ—no 

ope! 

Yet go thoa must !—Alas Philosopher ! 

Thy airy speculations are dissolv’d— 

Utopian nonsense merges into truth! 

Thou look’st at me—and with a bursting eye, 


Which saith, “‘ A myriad worlds for half an 
hoar!” 


Thy soul ontweighs the universe: but now, 

Not all the starry realms an bour can bay ! 

Perchance ’tis not too late! oh, spirit, look! 

Before thy sinking eye the glorious cross is 
rear'd! 

Gaze on those wounds! That blood can save 
thee yet! 

Cling to those pierced feet!—Oh kiss the Son. 

Lest bis — anger burn thee! Hell, far be- 
neath, 

Hath pour’d its swarthy legions, to behold 

This fearful straggle !—Unnamber’d worlds 

Perchance are gazing on this spectacle ! 

Eternity broods pregnant o’er an hour! 

Infinite bliss, or Lowen, an hoor decides ! 

The golden lyres of heaven awhile are still’d! 


—Borst!— Burst these bars of unbelief! 
spirit! 

fenoen is before thee!—Ob, thy heart beats 
slow 


Believe! Believe !— Before thy darkening eyes | 
For ever close on this celestial scene !— 
—That groan hath rent the curtain of thy life! 
We gaze on—dast !— 
Oh, chant-the dreary dirge of an infidel! — 
His hath gone! 
It bath ventur’d alone 
On a dark and boundless sea : 
Its gloomy swell, 
Moan’‘d like a knell, 
As it bore him thro’ dim eternity ! 


Reason’s torcblight 
Was quench’d in night, 
When he left bis house of clay ; 
Oh, he scorn’d and despis’d 
The blood of Christ, 
Which alone could guide his dreary way! 
Boom onward, boom—- 
Through the fearful gloom 
Of a cheerless and desolate night ! 
Till thy shuddering eye 
Far off shall descry 
A startling pomp of terrible light !-- 
Come, spirit, come!’ 
Receive thy doomn— 
A terrible trump hath peal'd thy name! 
Where shalt thou fly 
From that fearful eye 
Which hath lit the universe into flame ! 
There is music in hell! 
They are chanting thy knell, 
They are weaving a wreath for thee ; 
Wrapp’d in robes of fire 
Ts that fearful choir— 
Go!—join their ghastly revelry ! 
On a throne of flame 
on Ww hot 
rse, for ever, thy false philosophy ! 


EPITAPH ON A MISER. 


Here lies, within the narrow limits ofthis grave, 
A man, whose living motto was, “ Oh save!” 
Yet think not, gentle reader, that he cried 
For beavenly or for a Savioar sigh’d; 


No: all bis thoughts were fix’d on worldly pelf, 
He his wish— grew rich—and 
se. 
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REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


(Occasioned by reading an account of the 
happy dying Experience and. last Expressions 
of an aged and exemplary Christian. ) 

“ The d man dies—it grieves us: 

Why should the good man die? 

He dies—but dying leaves us 
A lasting legacy. 

And this becomes our 

And sweeter is the thought . 
Ofhim who is departed 

Than all that death has left :— 
No longer broken-hearted 
Deem that thon art bereft ; 
For, O! the good man's 


Is sweeter far than aught.” Bowring. : 


AND is it so? must darkness and the grave 

Be thus the lot of all? are none secure 

From the unerring shaft of death? Mastall, 

All who are loved and honoured here below, 

Whose voice is wisdom, and whose smiles 
are love ; 

The joy and ornament of social life, 

The guides of youth—the monitors of age, 

Friends, fathers, husbands, Christians, holy 
men,— 

Mast these bat play ‘their part,’ then close 
their days, 

Sbat up the book of life, then pass away, 

And leave as lonely in a darksome world ? 

Yes—-* dust thou art, and to thy mother dust 

Shalt thou return,” —twas thus th’ Almighty 
spake, 

When first our great forefather Adam sinn’d, 

And we the children of the fall must die. 

Bat what is death? Is it an endless sleep, 

Annihilation, or nonentity ? 

When flesh and bone decay, and sinews firm 

Receive their transmutation into earth, 

Is the ethereal spirit then extinct? 

Orliving, does it wander throughout space, 

Visit the stars,—from san to planet fly,— 

Porsue the roving comet's trackless coarse, 

Or fleet as sunbeams wing its tireless way 

To gaze with rapture on the works of God? 

All fetterless—al] sorrowless—all pure— 

An immaterial, an immortal thing ? 

Or does it sink to-those dark dismal shades, 

Where Pluto reigns, as fabled stories say, 

Stalking in solemn silence with the ghosts 

Of mighty beroes, chieftains, sages who 

Performed their part of life in other days? 

Ts deatha doubtful and ancertain thing 

When leaving scenes of earth and earthly 
bliss, 

Do we but leap at random io the dark? 

Or does a guide celestial waitto point 

The undying spirit to another world? 

No more I ask these questions, for the word 
Of everlasting truth, inspired by heaven, 
Writ by evangelists and holy men, 

Reyeals the mystic secrets of the grave, 

Long to philosophers and sages hid. 

This, like an ever-burning lamp, i/lumes 

The dreary sepulchre, and sheds a ray 

Of brightness on eternity’s profound. 

Jesus the Son of God, who died, who rose 

Triumphant over death, and wing’d his way 

Up to bis Father's: throne, there sits and 

speaks, 

«Tam the resarrection and the life ;— 

Ye faithful few shall rise and-reign with me.” 

Lord, we believe, and this transporting thought 

Shall cheer our exit from this lower state 
92.—VOL. VIII. 


or 


The vale of dread—the shadowy vale of death, 
Cheer’d by this hope, shall lose its native 


Thousands who occupy yon blissful seats 
Have passed the vale intriamph, andexclaim’d, 
‘Now, now we diein peace, vain world, adieu.” 
And then delightfal ’tis to watch around 
The dying bed, and catch the last, last words 
Of happiness, that fall from lips which soon 
Mast neither comfort nor instruction yield. 
To seea glimpse of glory shine across 
The brow which clay must soon encompass 
round. 
To watch the last convulsive throb that breaks 
Life’s = and lets the unfettered soul as- 
cend. 
And so, much honour’d dast, it was with thee! 
That — had learn’d the language of the 


ess'd; 
And ere death's stiffness seized it, atter’d forth 
Words which anticipated heavenly joys— 
Words which adduced to every listening ear 
Sure evidence that then thon hadst within 
The firmest, strongest faith,—that now thon art 
Where not a doubt nor fear can mar thy bliss. 
Here is another witness for the trath. 
’Tis ours to improve the death of godly men: 
‘For us they sicken, and for us they die.” 
Departed spirit! thea we mourn thee not ; 
Bat thinking what thou wast, aud what thou 
art, 
Resolve to follow thee on earth, as thoa 
Didst follow Christ. Tolive like thee the life 
The righteous live—then die thedeath they die. 
Then ‘twill be transport to reflect on death, 
And see it bat the gate to endless joys ; 
The introduction to a-better world, 
Where are celestial glories all our own. 
There must be happiness, for God is there ; 
And where he is, is heaven—there are the 
Th saints— 
ere martyrs, prophets, and tles dwell 
In the bright land of promise 
A few more conflicts and temptations o'er, 
Till finished be the work ’tis ours to do, 
And we shall cease to sojourn here on earth; 
Then shal! these feet in that fair city stand— 
The new Jerusalem shall these eyes bebold! 


Deal, May, 1826 E. Brown. 


THE CLIMBING BOY’S COMPLAINT. 


BY WILLIAM STONES, 


“$i genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma ; 
At seperate deos memores fandi atque nefandi.” 
Virgil. 
IN Britain’s highly favour’d land 
I saw a painfal sight ; 
A climbing boy who scarce could stand 
Or take his steps aright. 


His crippled limbs, which once were fair, 
Were only clothed with rags ; 

The sweeping brush he scarce could bear, 
Mach less the sooty bags. 


His milk-white teeth, his tender age, 
And brilliant swimming eye, 
A stranger’s notice did engage, 


As he was passing by. 
265 
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He gave a look and heav’d a sigh, 
And said, ‘‘ My feet so smart ;” 
The little fellow’s piercing cr 
Went through the stranger's heart. 


The stranger said, “ Now tell me, boy, 
How you became a sweep ?— 

When you began in this employ ?— 
Nay, nay, you mast not weep ! 


** Bat tell me who your parents are? 
And tell me too your name ?— 

The cause of all your grief declare ; 
And say from whence you came ?” 


‘«« My name,” the lisping boy replied, 
« Was little Thomas Thwaite ; 
My father in a battle died ! 
e lived-in town of late. 


«« My brother, sister Jane, and I 

Together used to play; 

Bat Ot we saw my mother die! 
And she was borne away. 


“ They took her—ah, we know not where, 
How many tears we shed ; 

The neighbours strove our hearts to cheer, 
And pat us all to bed. 


“ Next morning when we rose from sleep, 
A mother once so kind— 

We saw not: all began to weep, 
Ourselves bereft to find. 


««* What shall we do?’ my sister said, 
To brother George and me ; 

Weall must die for want of bread, 
For parents none have we. 


“* A poor-house soon became oar lot, 
For thither we were sent ; 

And though no parents we had got, 
We strove to be content. 


« Till on the most ill-fated day 
We ever yet bad seen, 

While we were all engaged in play 
Upon the open green,— 

« There came a dark ill-looking man, 
He stood awhile to look, 

And as we all together ran, 
Both George and me he took. 


«« Jn vain we strove for liberty, 
He held us both so fast ; 

Bat sister ran, and she got free ; 
A look at us she cast, 


«* Which piero’d my almost broken heart, 
And made my brother weep ; 

But ah! I thought not we should part, 
And I became a sweep. 


«* T never shall forget the day, 
Poor George I were told, 
We both with him must go away, 
And soon we should be sold. 


*« By one we never saw before, 
Away we both were led; 

And sister Jane we saw no more, 
I fear that she is dead! 


«« She wept as if ber heart would break, 
When we from her did part ; 

Her eyes were shut, she could not speak, 
I think she broke her hearst. 


* Bat O! my heart would break to tell : 
So when we met a sweep, 
My brother he proposed to sell, 
t Tommy he woald keep. 


“ The sweep thought Tommy would be best, 
The bargain soon was made, ’ 

So I was torn from George’s breast, 
The price already paid. 


“ The fellow told of his distress, 
Of having no employ, 

And then pretended me to bless,— 
His little darling boy. 


‘“* How brother George and I did weep, 
To find that we must part ; 

When I was taken by the sweep, 
It seem’d to break his heart! 


“ With my new master far away, 
I rode when five years old, 

Upon a coach a night and day,— 
I almost died with cold. 


*« My clothes were both as whole and clean, 
Myself as fat and fair, 

As any boy that you have seen, 
And E had carly hair. 


“Nor was I lame, my legs and feet 
Were straight and free from pain ; 
My mother washed and made me neat, 

And kiss’d her boy again. 


« When La little sweep became, 
I was as straight as you; 

Bat climbing chimneys made me lame, 
And made me crooked too. 


“ With pain I pass along the street, 
Tn piercing cold and rain ; 

And often am severely beat, 
When I of want complain. 


“« Now all besmear’d with sooty bags, 
I have to mourn and cry ; 

And clothed from day to day in rags, 
I wish that I could die !” 


Ye Britons, famed for liberty ! 
O rescue from their wo, 

Your fellow Britons, such as he, 
Whose story now you know. 


O let each heart, and voice, and band, 
Unite to wipe awa 

The blot which long has stain’d the land, 
Where British Christians pray. 


SUN-RISE AND SUN-SET. 


The majesty of day ars, and, lo! 

The east does martial honours, and has lined 

His portals with a glorious pomp and show. 

His cloud retainers wait in their best trim, 

And banners throw their silkea-seeming arms 

Around the ruffling wind, to hold bim fast, 

The truant, but he bounds away, and so 

The next gale comes, and so with him they 
sport. 

These bues are spirits which th’ enchauter sun 

Dotb summon round him, when he firstappears, 

To show his strong wand’s potency : dismissed, 

Whilst he prolongs his visit ; then again 

Called round him, many-coloured, when be 
takes 

His leave. 
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It hath a martial look to see 
The dying day depart, whilst sanset waves 
His colours o’er the hero. 
A day like this 
Of pure, unsallied blue, seems like the sleep 
Of the sweet sky, and sunset is his dreams, 
Bright, fanciful, and fleeting, ere he wakes 
To watch with all his eyes, the long, clear 
night. 
The evening sky a high feast unto fancy 
Deth oft preenate There cload beyond cloud 
ranged, 
Is lessening down the deep horizon, till 
Immense it seems out-lengthening to heaven’s 
gate, 
As if you caught the vision of a saint— 
A distant, indistinct, bat glorious view 
Of the celestial suburbs, where the sun 
His fiery orb rolls, like a living wheel 
Of God's great chariot, in. Gazing on this, 
We still gaze, fascinated, on the spot, 
As where an angel vanis 
is— 
This sees the niariner, and sighs; for he 
Beholds, alas! the harbinger of wo, 
And storm, and wreck, in this rich livery. 
For see! dispersed is all the gaudy show, 
Save a few stragglers, and an awful mass 
Comes biackening o’er the west, till darkness 
frowns 
A mountain where the light can find no pass, 
So have I seen in gay procession move 
Commercial princes, the support of crowns, 
Glittering in civic glory and golden gain ; 


Bat scarce passed, when, like a cypress 
rove, 

The hearse came nodding, with its long-drawn 
train: 


Fanereal horrors blackened all the way, 
And slow-paced gloom brought up the dark 
array. J.M.G. 1825, 
ON SPRING. 
( Written in Affliction.) 

Season of love, delight, and bliss, 

Haste to renew my drooping frame ; 
Come with thy pure and healing kiss, 

And charm with thy enchanting name. 


Before thy jocund tread shall fly 
Disease with its attendant train, 

Thy smile shall lighten up the eye, 
Whose fire bas eng been on the wane. 


Thy genial glow, thy breathing sweet, 
Again the elastic step shall give, 

Tinge with a roseate hue the cheek, 
And bid the languid sufferer live. 


Thy dews are bright, how sweet thy flow’rs, 
Gentle thy zephbyrs, fair thy face, 
Laughing and downy are thy boars, 
And all thy airy footsteps grace. 
Yet a consamptive beanty is thy name, 
Thy flow’rs how fragile and how short thy day, 
We hardly owa thy flame 
Before thy blooming glories fade away. 


’Tis so below 
Oar smile is 


ral - our joys, 
low’d by the starting tear, 
oft de- 


Some worm our gourd of sweetness 
 Stroys, 
And leaves the heart all solitary, drear. 


Not so yon brighter world, where spring shall 


reign, 
And eth undying lastre gild the day, 
Where flow’rs supernal clothe the heavenly 


Sweet amaranths that never can decay. 


Season of spring, sweet emblem of that morn, 

When worlds will cease their destii’d 
course to roll, 

And myriads wake, from death’s embraces 


tora, 
Their dust refin’d and fitted for the soul. 


Th’ ethereal beam shall seek its coupe fair, 
Once so polluted, now so pure bright, 
Their essence glorified ascend the air, 
To shine for ever in the realms of light. 


Darlington House, Bath. EmMa. 
Jan. 31, 1826. 
LINES TO—— WITH THE PORTRAIT. 


yap 
Moveg Epwrac does. ANAK. 


Lavy! there glittered a crystal tear 
In thy keen, dark, flashing eye— 

And thy flattering bosom often heav’d 
With the deep and thrilling sigh. 

When last I look’d on thy sylph-like form, 
In snowy vestare clad ;— 

I mark’d thee—tho’ dim and dark was mine eye, 
And my breast with sorrow sad ! 


Tho” oft was the curtain of vision clos’d, 
To hide my aching sight, 

Thine image still glow’d on my mental eye, 
the drear darkuess, bright. 


As the silver star in the evening sky, 
Of pure and tranquil blue, 

Borns, with its distant and quivering light, 
Tho’ none be near to view ! 

That lovely star in th’ borizon still shines, 
Of thought pure, soft, and tender ; 

And memory’s rainkow hues shed round 
Enrich its hallowed splendour ;— 


Fond star!—thy stainless parity glows, 
With ondimm’d lustre above,— 

Till death’s deep darkness extinguish all 
Of earthly beauty and love! oe 


CONFIDENCE AND CREDIT. 


The day was dark, the markets dall, 
The ’change was thin, gazettes were full, 
And halt the town was breaking, 
The coantersign of cash was “ Stop,” 
Bankers and bankrupts shut up shop ; 
And bonest hearts were aching. 
When near the change, my fancy spied 
A faded form, with basty stride, 
Beneath grief’s barden stooping ; 
Her name was Credit, and she said, 
Her father; Trade, was lately dead, 
Her mother, Commerce, drooping. 
The smile that she was wont to wear 
Was withered py a hand of care, 
Her eyes bad lost their lustre ; 
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Her character was gone, she said, 
For basely she had been betrayed, 
And nobody woald trast her. 


That honest Industry bad tried, 
To gain fair Credit for bis bride, 
And found the lady willing, 
Bat, ah! a fortane-banter came, 
And §; lation was bis name, 

A rake not worth a shilling. 


The villain was on mischief bent, 
He gained both dad and mam’s consent; 
And then poor Credit smarted. 
He filched her fortane and her fame, 
And fix’d a blot upon her name, 
Then left her broken hearted. 


While thas poor Credit seemed to sigh, 

Her cousio, Confidence, came by, 
(Methinks he mast be clever ;) 

For when he whispered in ber ear, 

She check’d the sigh, she dried the tear, 
And smiled as sweet as ever. 


Review.—The Boyne Water. A Tale. 
By the O’ Hara Family. In three vols. 
8vo. pp. 395, 421, 436. London. 
Simpkin and Marshall, 1826. 


THERE is no species of literary com- 
position more likely to attract the 
general attention of readers than tales. 
But if these preserve the interest 
which their titles are calculated to 
excite, they must be replete with in- 
cident, and well saturated with the 
charms of novelty. The marvellous 
is an essential ingredient, but some- 
thing like probability must always be 
kept in view. When these requisites 
are combined, expectation is kept 
alive by gratification, and the reader 
turns from page to page, closely pur- 
suing the game he has started, and is. 
half pleased with disappointment, 
even when the phantom eludes his 
grasp, and mocks his hopes. 

By the O’Hara family several tales 
have been sent into the world, and 
their reception with the public has 
not been less favourable than that 
which generally attends this class of 
literary compositions. This has em- 
boldened the authors to make another 
attempt; and the result bas issued in 
the three volumes which now lie be- 
fore us. 

In their narratives, details, dia- 
logues, and episodes much variety is 
contained, but we look in vain for 
some catastrophe that shall reward 
anticipation for the exercise of its 
patience, while passing through a 
parterre of flowers, which exhibit 
gaudy colours, but yield little or no 
fragrance. Love, rivalship, inter- 
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views, quarrels, duplicity, and blushes, 
are all wrought into this coat of many 
colours; but though embroidered 
with compliment, and variegated with 
satire, we can find, when it is finish- 
ed, no person whom it will exactly 
suit. Thisis, however, of little conse- 
quence, provided it will suit the 
reader’s taste, and the authors’ pur- 
poses; and that it will do both toa 
considerable extent, we can hardly 
entertain a doubt. 

As an historical, a satirical, and 
characteristic delineation of manners, 
this work is not destitute of merit, 
but many of the dialogues are too 
trifling and unimportant for the space 
they occupy. The essence might 
have been compressed into a much 
narrower compass; and if these 
volumes had never appeared, the 
omission would hardly have involved 
natare in convulsions. 

The conversations between the 
parties, with which this work abounds, 
contain more vivacity than substance, 
more sprightliness than energy, more 
flippancy than sentiment, and much 
less of utility than entertainment. 
The authors have given sufficient 
proof that they understand their busi- 
ness, and have taught us to infer, 
that without much trouble the volumes 
might have been extended to a length 
that is indefinite. Combining the 
episodes and digressions with the 
leading featares of the principal tale, 
the characters that flit before us are 
almost innumerable, so that the defi- 
ciencies of sterling worth have found 
a dazzling substitute in the ampii- 
tude of diversity. 

From an introductory letter, it was 
natural to expect that we should 
have found some general outline of 
the work to which itis prefixed, but 
for such information we look in vain. 
Its character resembles that of the 
chapters which follow ; quaint expres- 
sions, and epithets singularly asso- 
ciated, broken by unexpected inter- 
ruptions, that convey little or no 
meaning, may be ranked among its 
more prominent features. To the 
elongation of the tale by wire-draw- 
ing the materials, and by concealing 
both poverty and parsimony under 
strokes of superficial humour, the 
attention of the authors has been 
particularly directed, and in this their 
efforts have been crowned with some 
success. 
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In looking through these volumes 
we have found nbthing very remark- 
able, either to censure or applaud. 
They take their stand on the ground 
of mediocrity, among the flimsy pro- 
ductions that daily issue from the 
press. To such as delight in literary 
gossip, ‘‘The Boyne Water” will 
afford entertainment, but beyond this 
circle we conceive that it will not 
excite much admiration. This will 
form no bad critérion of its merit, for 
we can hardly add that it is deserv- 
ing of more honours than it will pro- 
bably receive. 


Review.—The Religion of the Refor- 
mation, as exhibited in the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land. 12mo. p.524. London. Seeley 
and Son. 1826. 


Or this work, the author’s name does 
not appear, but he has taken especial 
care to give publicity, in almost every 
page, to the distinguishing features of 
his creed. In his preface he laments 
that *‘ the spiritual church is in too 
many instances infected with a spirit 
of lukewarmness, of worldliness, and 
of what perhaps is more dangerous 
than all, with a spurious charity, a 
weed of the wilderness, which it fan- 
cies to be the flower of Eden.” This 
prepares the way for the exposition 
that follows; in which, if we are not 
furnished with the tomahawk of Cal- 
vin, and the scalping-knife of Witsius, 
it seems only because the author is 
ashamed to expose these rusty imple- 
ments of sectarian torture to public 
view. Both his head and his heart 
appear better than his creed; and we 
cannot but pity the individual who 
blushes to avow the inevitable conse- 
quences of the hypothesis he adopts. 
To the xviith Article, which, in 
the estimation of many, supports the 
“good old comfortable doctrine of 
Election and Reprobation,” the ex- 
positor devotes fifty-nine pages, while 
all his observations on XxxI. are 
comprised in eleven. Admitting the 
following remark of Dr. Johnson to 
be well founded, namely, that “ that 
reading is most probably wrong which 
requires many words to make it ap- 
pear right,” this disparity ceases to 
be involved in mystery. In his com- 
mentary on the former, he loses no 
opportunity of adorning destiny with 
its best attire; but all his efforts can- 


not conceal the offensive efluvia of 
that incurable ulcer with which its 
left leg is afflicted. On the contrary, 
in his exposition on the latter, which 
asserts that “ the offering of Christ 
once made, is that perfect Redemp- 
tion, Propitiation, and’Satisfaction for 
all the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual,” the point atissue 
between the contending parties is kept 
entirely out of sight. He observes 
that ‘‘ preceding articles have abun- 
dantly treated upon this interesting 
doctrine, and it wonld not have been 
presented in this place, but as it 
stands in connexion with an error of 
the Papists, and is part of the sabject 
that belongs to the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper.” (p. 443.) In his ap- 
peal to scripture for evidence in favour 
of this article, the words “ all the sins 
of the whole world,” vanish from our 
sight, and his question runs as fol- 
lows: ‘*Can we give proof from the 
scripture that Christ’s one offering of 
himself was a sufficient and perfect 
propitiation for the sins of men?” If 
the position before us, namely, that 
the offering of Christ was “‘ for all the 
sins of the whole world,” admitted of 
scripture proof, the author ought to 
have adduced it; if not, he should 
have boldly asserted his conviction, 
and condemned the article as a delu- 
sive error in the episcopal creed.— 
Genuine Christianity scorns artifice ; 
and in proportion as any modes which 
its friends adopt can derive assist- 
ance from sneaking ingenuity, a de- 
viation from purity of principle is 
unconsciously betrayed. 

But while we accuse the author with 
a want of impartiality, duty directs 
us to avoid the rock on which he has 
struck. His exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles evinces much research, 
and contains many valuable observa- 
tions; but the field having been suc- 
cessfully reaped by Bishop Burnet in 
1699, we were prepared for gleanings, 
and have found a scanty harvest of 
originality. For his zeal in the Pro- 
testant cause he is entitled to the 
fullest credit; and his desire to re- 
commend the oracles of truth to the 
serious perusal of his readers, is ap- 
parent throughout the volume. Many 
Papal absurdities are justly exposed, 
on evidence that cannot be questioned, 
and we join him in the earnest hope 
that this intolerant system will never 
regain an ascendency in England. 
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Review.—A Catechism of me 

for the Instruction of Youth in t 
_ first Principles of that Science. 

With Plates, pp. 71. London. Long- 

man. 1826. 
Tue value of this book far exceeds 
its dimensions. Though diminutive 
in magnitude, its contents are highly 
important, especially to such as, just 
entering the vast ficld of Anato- 
my, find themselves bewildered with 
strange names, to which they can 
attach no definite ideas. In the ca- 
techism before us these terms are 
explained, the parts to which they 
apply are pointed out, and distinctly 
marked in the anatomical figures 
that are given; and the reader is 
taught to trace the connexions that 
subsist between the various parts of 
the human frame, in a way that can- 
not fail to impart much useful infor- 
mation. Real utility, in so condensed 
a form, has rarely fallen ander our 
inspection. 


Review.—A Visit to the Rectory of 
Passy, with Sketches of Characters 
and Scenery. 8vo. pp. 228. London. 
Hatchard. 1826. 


Tuis is an entertaining book, enliven- 
ed by incident, and diversified with 
sketches furnished by country scene- 
ry, and a development of character 
taken from rural life. It contains 
twenty chapters, in several of which 
we have biographical delineations, 
sometimes applying to individuals, 
and at other times to families. Though 
written with an apparently easy negli- 
gence, some useful lesson is invariably 
taught, which cannot always be per- 
ceived until the reader reaches the 
conclusion of the story or dialogue. 

Ia the history of Old George the 
Poacher, many sentences are so con- 
structed as to give of the game laws 
an unfavourable idea which is no where 
expressed. The character of OldGeorge 
is also so delineated, that in the as- 
semblage of bis numerous rustic vir- 
tues we are half tempted te palliate, 
if not to overlook his crime in the 
violation of law. Bat after repeated 
warnings, and punishments, his perse- 
verance in transgression brings him 
te an untimely end. Being pursued 
one night with game in his posses- 
sion, he attempted to ford a river to 
escape the officers of justice, and was 
drowned. 


On relieving the poor, to which the 
seventh chapter is Hevoted, there are 
many judicious observations. The in- 
gratitude with which they are charged, 
the author considers to be more ap- 
parent than real; and even where it 
exists, he conceives it to arise from 
the manider in which benevolence per- 
forms its work, frequently exposing 
liberality to the charge of haughtiness, 
thus counteracting half the benefit it 
intended to confer. 

In this volume many of the tales are 
interesting as well as instructive; and 
although they contain nothing either 
profound or sentimental, these defi- 
ciencies are amply supplied by enter- 
tainment and utility. 


Review.—A Treatise concerning Re- 
ligious Affections. By Jonathan 
Edwards, A.M. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by the Rev. David 
Young. 12mo. pp. 664. London. 
Whittaker. 1825. 


Few names are better known in the 
theological world than that of Presi- 
dent Edwards ; and what is of greater 
importance, fewer still are more de- 
serving of being held in universal 
estimation. The writings of this 
learned divine have uniformly been 
distinguished for the acuteness of in- 
vestigation with which they abound, 
the intellectual vigour with which 
profound researches are prosecuted, 
and the eagle eye of accuracy which 
marks with precision the most minute 
discrimination. 

In the work before us, the author's 
piety is not less apparent than the 
splendour of his talents. Its pages 
evince an intimate acquaintance with 
the various workings of the human 
heart; and the changes wrought by 
the influence of divine grace are traced 
with a degree of precision, which the 
voice of experiepce, and the dictates 
of inspiration, were exclusively com- 
petent to teach. This treatise, ‘* con- 
eerning religious affections,” has pass- 
ed through several editions both in 
Europe and America; and, from the 
known character of its author, and 
the admirable manner in which it is 
written, has, perhaps, done more to 
rescue experimental religion from the 
charge of enthusiasm, than any other 
work extant. It satisfactorily proves, 
that the religion which leaves the af- 
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fections wholly uninfluenced, resem- 
bles a human body from which the 
soul has taken its departure. 

The introductory Essay is well writ- 
ten, and evinces much pious feeling ; 
but its author does not seem disposed 
to proceed so far as Mr. Edwards has 
advanced. On this point the opinions 
of the pious wil] probably be divided; 
but those who expect to find either in 
the essay or the treatise a sanction for 
indifference, will be rewarded with 
disappointment. 


Review.—The Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul, $c. By P. 
Doddridge, D.D. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by John Foster, 12mo. 
pp. 600. London, Whittaker. 1825, 

Tue title of this work, and the name 
of its author, have long furnished a 
passport to fame, and the religious 
public need not seek a better recom- 
mendation. The numerous editions 
through which it has passed, have 
rather increased than diminished its 
reputation. It is one of those works 
that will never cease to be valuable, 
until piety undergoes a revolution, 
and falsehood shall have usurped the 
empire of truth. 

The introductory Essay is the pro- 
duction of the Rev. Mr. Foster, author 
of “ Decision of Character,” and 
other celebrated essays. The senti- 
ments which it contains are judicious 
and appropriate, but, as a mere intro- 
ductory article, it is extended to an 
immoderate length; for which even 
its merit makes but an inadequate 
compensation. ‘‘ The Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion,” by Dr. Doddridge, 
can derive little assistance from fo- 
reign aid. 


Review—Deism Refuted, or Plain 
Reasons for being a Christian. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. 
Seventh edition, 12mo. pp. 261. Lon- 
don. Cadell. 1826. 


THE many editions through which 
this book has passed, plainly shew 
that Deism has not yet gained that 
ascendency in this country which its 
advocates pretend, and few publica- 
tions are better calculated to check 
its progress, than the treatise before 
us, Mr. Horne has taken a compre- 
hensive survey of the subject on which 
he writes, made himself acquainted 


with the resources both of the assail- 
ants and the defenders of Christi- 
anity, and compressed the whole 
within a norrow compass. 

Of the objections urged against ~ 
Christianity, he gives the strength 
without the extension, andinfuses into 
his replies all that energy of argument 
which is necessary to secure the tri- 
amph of refutation. Mr. Horne does 
not lay claim to originality in all that 
hehas written. The objections which 
he meets have been often advanced, 
and as often answered, so that while 
the advocates of infidelity have availed 
themselves of the stale charges of 
their predecessors, he also has re- 
sorted in part to the arguments by 
which they have already been de- 
feated. In doing this he has had a 
laborious task to perform—to range 
over extensive fields of controversial 
literature, to extract essence from the 
fairest flowers, and to give conden- 
sation both to language and thought. 
It is in thus epitomizing argument, 
imparting method to arrangement, 
and communicating to perspicuity a 
keener edge; that the author is chiefly 
indebted for the high respectability 
which his book has deservedly ob- 
tained. The menacing aspect which 
infidelity has of late assumed, we con- 
sider the reasonings of Mr. Horne ad- 
mirably calculated to repel, the lan- 
guage being every where intelligible, 
and suited to the comprehension of 
all on whom the objections of Deism 
are likely to have an unfavourable 
influence. 

| 


Review—The Life of Bernard Gilpin. 
By William Gilpin, A.M. With an 
Introductory say, by the Rev. 
Edward Irving, M.A. 12mo. pp. 
270. London, Whittaker. 


Tue name of Bernard Gilpin is well 
known in the history of the Reforma- 
tion, and the biographical sketch 
before us recalls to view the trouble- 
some days which distinguished that 
eventful period. His life abounds 
with incidents which have something 
more than a personal application. 

In early life Mr. Gilpin was a Pa- 
pist, but from conviction he embraced 
Protestantism, and afterwards became 
a hero in its cause. Exalted piety, 
unremitting zeal, active benevolence, 
simplicity of manners, noble disin- 
terestedness, and invincible courage, 
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were prominent in hischaracter, His 
times required this combination of 
excellencies, and by the great. Head 
of the church he was fortified for the 
occasion. 

The preliminary essay from the pen 
of Mr. Irving is little more than an 
eulogium on his character, in which 
his services to the church. are. duly 
appreciated, but not ranked. higher 
than they justly deserve. It contains 
judicious observations on the trying 
scenes of his life, and even infers from 
his conduct an example worthy of imi- 
tation in subsequent: periods, . when 
occasions call for similar exereises 
of faith, courage, and patience. 

The life of Bernard Gilpin has:a 
sufficiency of intrinsic merit to render 
it deserving of preservation, and: of 
being exalted to the rank which itsus- 
tains among “Select Christian »Au- 
thors.” By the reprint of, this: and 
similar works, Chalmers ‘and: Collins 
have done much towards the comple- 
tion of a valuable Christian library. © 
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Review—A_ Oompanion for Pilgrims 
on their Journey to Canaan, &c. &e~ 
12mo.. pp. 109... London... Nisbet. 
1825, 


Tuis little book is divided into fifty- 
two parts, each consisting of a hymn 
on one page, and meditations or're- 
flections in prose, founded on ‘some 
passage of Scripture, on the other; 
thus presenting one for every week 
in the year. These divisions ‘have, 
however, no connexion with the sta- 
sons in which they come forth for 
perusal. Piety and simplicity ate its 
distinguishing characteristics. 


Review.—A Voyage to Immanuel’s 
Land in the Ship Hopewell, with an 
account of many remarkable deliver- 
ances from danger, &c.. VWmow pps 
234. London, Nisbet. 4826. 

Whoever has read Jolin Bunyan’s 

Pilgrim’s Progress’! will ‘be ‘abt to’ 

form a tolerable idea ‘of this 'Botk.’ 

We do not mean 'to 

the author has been guilty of plagi-' 

arism, or that he is a setvile imitator 
of that masterly performiarice’ but 
from the ground on which he has 
taken his stand, and the plan he has 
pursued, family resemblance became 
unavoidable. John’s Pilgrim and 
companions, indeed, travelled by land, 


Review—A Companion for Pilgrims, &c. 


while this expedition is exclusively 
maritime ; on which account the vi- 
cissitudes, dangers, discoveries, and 
incidents appear considerably varied. 

The characters and occurrences, 
however, leading to the same subjects, 
exhibit a striking similitude; and to 
the immortal Colambus of allegory, 
who dreamt in Bedford jail, this work 
is indebted. for some of its more ap- 
propriate names. 

But notwithstanding these coinci- 
dences, much. original matter is con- 
tained in the pages before us; and 
even. that which can hardly be called 
new, appears in a dress that more than 
half conceals the defeet.. The play- 
fulness of fancy is taught to exhilarate 
with her exuberant sallies, but in all 
her exeursions she never passes the 
boundaries of trath: Cautions, ad- 
monitions, warnings, and solicitudes, 
intermingled with hopes and fears, are 
instructively elicited in the numerous 
dialogues and conversations’ to which 
a ‘succession: of events’ gives: birth. 
These\are introduced by the various 
personages: on board, whose names 
designate their respective characters, 
bat all may ‘be' easily ‘traced’ to the 
dictates 

In prosecuting his voyage, the au- 
thor takes occasion; when touching at 
“ Fanatic Land,” to introduce many 
judiciows observations on the man- 
ners, laws, and conduct of the various 
tribes, describing’ the ‘dominions of 
Antinomos” with ‘sach fidelity, and 
delineating the characters of his prin- 
cipal officers with so'much ‘truth and 
serious ‘satire, that the portraiture 
becomes disgusting: At “ Sceptic 
Point,” we have another series of 
objects placed-in view, through the 
medium of which we are caationed 
against the dangers of infidelity. 
‘‘Revelling Island,” the Golden 
Peninsula,” “ Popish Continent,” and 
““Deadiian’s Reef,” ‘all: contribute 
their quota of instruction ;' but we 
havé neither time nor for farther 
particulars. 

‘Viewing the author as an invader 

‘Bunyan's’ tértitory, We began the 
perusal ‘of this book with ‘rather lan- 
guid ‘expectations. ‘Our ‘prejudices 
ate; however, completely subdued, and 
although we would not consider it as 
a rival to the Pilgrim’s Progress, we 
conceive it to be a valuable auxiliary, 
and by no means an unsuitable com- 
panion. 
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A Thief humorously detected. 


A THIEF DETECTRD WITH THE STOLEN 


GOoDs. 
(Founded on fact.) 

A FARMER in the country sent a mes- 
sage to his friend, living a few miles 
distant, by the hands of one of his 
labourers, who, arriving at the place 
of his destination, as the person for 
whom it was intended could not be 
seen immediately, was desired to wait 
in the kitchen until his master’s friend 
should have time to speak with him. 
He did so; and, in afew minutes, the 
maid-servant having work to do else- 
where, and not suspecting his honesty, 
left him alone. But being either 
thievishly disposed, or suddenly over- 
taken by temptation, in an evil mo- 
ment, he cast longing eyes. upon a 
quantity of butter which lay exposed, 
ready prepared for market, in lamps 
of a pound each. Thinking it pro- 
bable that one pound would not be 
missed, but not knowing how to carry 
it off, as his jacket had no pockets 
large enough to hold it, he at length 
thought of his hat, laid hands upon a 
pound of the butter, put it in, and 
replaced the covering on his head. 
Shortly afier this, the maid returned 
into the kitchen, and instantly per- 
ceived her loss. 

Being afraid to accuse the man her- 
self, she apprized her master of the 
robbery, who, after considering the 
best method of detecting the thief, 
hurried to the kitchen, asked the man 
his business, and received the mes- 
sage in due form. The messenger 
then desired to know what answer he 
should return. .I will tell you pre- 
sently, said the farmer; meanwhile 
you shall take something to eat and 
drink. The man begged to be ex- 
cused, saying he had a long walk 
before him; but the farmer would not 
let him depart. 

The kitchen fireplace was one of 
antique construction, such as may yet 
be seen in country farm-houses. It 
was built of dimensions so capacious 
as to admit of two seats within it, one 
on each side of the fire which blazed 
upon the bearth. Each seat admitted 
of two persons in such a manner, that 
when two were there seated, the inner- 
most sat, precisely in the chimney 
corner, and was enclosed on all. sides: 
in front, by the fire; behind and upon 
one side, by brick and mortar; and 
upon the only remaining side, by the 
person who sat next. Into this ‘snug 
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corner the farmer compelled his un- 
willing guest, and immediately taking 
possession of the outer seat, kept him 
a close prisoner. 

The latter, fearing lest the theft 
should be discovered, had uniférmly 
omitted to take off his hat; and the 
keen farmer, noticing this suspici- 
ous circumstance with an observing 
eye, concluded that the butter was 
therein concealed, and determined to 
make him confess, without charging 
him with the theft. For this end he 
had forced him into this warm region, 
knowing that by the side of a hot fire 
he would soon be in an awkward 
dicament. The farmer ordered the 
servant to draw some beer, and bring 
the bread and cheese. This was 
quickly done, and the guest partook 
of it with an apparent good-will and 
hearty appetite, but was in reality 
greatly perplexed, and anxious to be 
gone. In the mean while the farmer 
kept firm to his side, and stirred up 
the fire to entertain him as warmly as 
possible. At length having finished 
his bread and cheese and beer, he en- 
treated to be gone. “ You shan’t go 
yet,” said the farmer, “ you haven’t 
half warmed yourself: it’s a cold day, 
remember.” And as no excuse would 
serve, he was compelled to wait until 
his master’s friend should please to 
dismiss him. 

Now, as with the excessive heat of 
the fire the butter began to liquefy, 
the poor fellow became alarmed. The 
batter melted yet more, he could feel 
a few drops trickling down his cheeks ; 
he was violently agitated, but strove 
to conceal his emotion. At last, as 
from a fountain, it poured copiously 
down his hair, forehead, and cheeks, 
and streamed over his clothes to the 
ground. The poor fellow, unable to 
refrain, burst out into an agony of 
tears. ‘ Mercy on me,” cried the 
farmer,with well feigned astonishment, 
rising from his seat, and walking to 
the middle of the room, ‘‘ why, what’s 
the matter with the man? what are 
you orying about? and what’s this 
running down your face?” The cul- 
prit, seeing an open way to escape 
from his fiery ordeal, followed the 
master, and, confessing his offence, 
fell. down on his knees, weeping and 
sobbing aloud, and imploring forgive- 
ness. The farmer had now attained 
his object; he had brought him to 
confess his crime; and seeing him 
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eontrite for his fault, and conceiving 
he had already sufficiently punished 
him, he was dismissed, with an admo- 
nition to—go, and steal no more. 
J.D. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. HUTCHESON. 


‘‘APTER six years spent in study, 
chiely as an alumnus of Glasgow 
University, Francis, afterwards Dr. 
Hutcheson, formerly of Armagh, in 
Ireland, being then about 21 years of 
age, returned to his native country, 
and preached as probationer before 
various congregations, some of which 
were highly pleased with his eloquent 
discourses, whilst others totally dis- 
approved of his doctrines. At Ar- 
magh, his father, who laboured under 
a slight rheumatic affection, deputed 
him to preach in his place, on a cold 
and rainy Sunday. About two hours 
after Francis had left Ballyrea, the 
rain abated, the swn shone forth, the 
day became serene and warm, and 
Dr. Hutcheson, senior, who found his 
spirits exhilarated by the change, felt 
anxious to collect the opinions of his 
congregation on the merits of his fa- 
vourite son, to obtain which he pro- 
ceeded directly to the city. How wes 
he astonished and chagrined, when 
he met almost the whole of his flock 
‘coming from the meeting-house, with 
strong marks of disappointment and 
disgust visible in their countenances ! 
One of the elders, a native of. Seot- 
land, addressed the surprised and 
deeply-mortified father thus—‘‘ We 
a’ feel muckle wae for your mishap, 
reverend sir, but it canna be con- 
cealed. Your silly loon, Frank, has 
fashed a’ the congregation wi’ bis idle 
cackle; for he has been babbling this 
oor aboot a gude and benevolent God, 
and that the sauls of the heathens 
themsels will gang to heaven, if they 
follow the light of their ain consci- 
ences! Nota word does the daft boy 
ken, speer, nor say, aboot the gude, 
auld, comfortable doctrines of, elec- 
tion, reprobation, original sin, and 
fath. Hoot, mon, awa’ wi’ sic a 
fellow!” 

So it was an unpardonable heresy 
in young Hutcheson to ascribe good- 
ness and benevolence to the Almighty, 
to the serious discredit of “ the gude 
auid doctrines of Election and Repro- 
bation!” 


Dr. Hutcheson— Knox's Daughter. 
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ANECDOTE OF KNOX’S DAUGHTER, 


Mr. John Knox’s third daughter was 
married to the eminently faithful, holy, 
and useful John Welch, who was con- 
demned to die the death of a traitor, 
under the tyrannical measares of 
James I. The sentence, however, 
having been commuted into banish- 
ment, she accompanied her husband 
into France, where they remained for 
sixteen years. His wife obtained ac- 
cess to the king, to petition for liberty 
for him to go to Scotland, for the sake 
of his health, his life being in danger. 
His majesty asked her who was her 
father: she replied, Mr. Knox.— 
“Knox and Welch!” exclaimed he; 
“the de’il ne’er made such a match 
as that!”—“‘Its right like, sir,” said 
she, “* for we ne’er speired (asked) his 
advice.” He asked her how man 

children her father had left; and if 
they were lads or lasses. She said 
three; and they were all lasses.— 
“God be thankit,” cried the king, 
lifting up both his hands, “ for an they 
had been three lads, I had never 
bruiked (enjoyed) my three kingdoms 
in peace.” She urged her request, 
that he would give her husband his 
native air. ‘Give him the de’il!” a 
morsel which James had often in his 
mouth. “Give that to your hungry 
courtiers,” said she, offended at his 
profanity. He told her at last, that 
if she would persuade her husband to 
submit to the bishops, he would allow 
him to return to Scotland. Mrs. 
Welch, lifting up her apron, and 
holding it towards the king, replied, 
in the true spirit of her father, ““ Please 
your majesty, I'd rather hep (receive) 

is head there!” 
R. B. 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON—*‘ THE SUN 
EXTINGUISHING FIRE.” 


Sir,—In the March number of your 
interesting miscellany, (col. 394,) I 
noticed a query to the following effect. 
‘**Why does the sun, when shining 
upon fire, put it out?” And among 
the notices to correspondents in your 
number for June, I met with the 
statement that “‘ the fact is doubted 
by Senex, and he wishes some proof 
to be adduced in favour of the as- 
sumption.” 
The fact I cannot. doubt, having 
myself often observed its reality, and, 
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some years since, arrived at a conclu- 
sion (to myself satisfactory) on the 
subject.. This conclusion, together 
with the steps by which I reached it, 
I now beg to submit (if you deem it 
worthy of insertion) to the notice of 
our querist, with whom, I may per- 
aps as well say, I have not, as far as 
I know, the most distant acquaintance. 
Conceiving that in this day of reflec- 
tion and discovery, the proposed query 
would before this have elicited an an- 
swer, I hitherto hesitated obtruding 
my opinion, which, however, should it 
prove of any service, is now at yours. 
From, sir, &c. 

Wellington, Salop, 

June 6, 1826. 


The simple reason, then, of the 
sun’s putting out fire, when shining 
upon it, appears to me to be, that he 
extracts from the burning matter that 
oxygen, the supply of which is essen- 
tial to combustion. 

But, to be more particular. I surely 
need not tell apy of. the readers of 
your Magazine, that fire will not burn 
without air. And from the supply 
provided for this purpose, it is. the 
oxygen. separated by the burning 
materials from the atmospheric air 
which becomes decomposed by pass- 
ing through them, that alone supports 
and prolongs combustion. If, how- 
ever, as fast.as these materials should, 
as it were, attempt to imbibe and ap- 
propriate oxygen, a counteractive 
power should deprive them of it, it is 
evident that combustion would slack- 
en, and ultimately cease. Now this 
theory appears to me ta he demon- 
strated in the case before us. The 
sun shining upon the fire is this coun- 
teractive power. The rays of the sun 
have a strong tendency to draw off 
oxygen from certain bodies containing 
it. Upon this principle it is that some 
metallic oxides become decompesed 
by exposure to the light, and lose 
their colour; on the same prin- 
ciple do vegetables respire. (See 
Parker’s Chem. Cat. p. 58, note e, 
13th edit, 1822.) If, ‘then, a fire that 
is not burning very strongly, that is, 
not well supplied with fuci strongly 
combustible, and that is not open to a 
strong current of air, be left to have 
the san shining powerfully upon it, it 
is not unaccountable to me that that fire 
should soon go out; a result that I 
have often witnessed. 


T.L. L. 


Should it be objected to my view, 
that bodies in a state of active com- 
bustion powerfully imbibe oxygen, 
and that the sun is, therefore, the less 
likely to counteract and overcome 
that power: I reply, that I never 
knew nor heard that the solar fire has 
ever thus triumphed over the terres- 
trial, when this has existed amidst 
circumstances the most favourable to 
its maintenance and increase, For 
instance—the sun is not likely to ex- 
tinguish the stupendous fires in our 
neighbouring iron-farnaces, where the 
mass of ignited materials is great, the 
supply of fuel constant, and the blast 
irresistible. -But with a parloar fire, 
(to which your querist, I suppose, 
refers,) long left without attendance, 
with the sun shining through an op- 
posite window, and, perhaps, both 
door and window sbut up, the case is 
far, very far otherwise, 


A StuDent or NATURE. 


HISTORY OF LUCY MAR, 


Or all the virtues in the world, that of 
pure and philanthropic charity sends 
forth the sweetest incense. It is a 
loyely trait in the character of the 
aged—for it argues a tenderness of 
feeling, an expansive mind, and a 
warm and benevolent heart, existing 
atid the desolation of the winter of 
years ; and by this we know that time, 
whieh withers and freezes up the 
flowers of beauty and the perennial 
fount of youth, has not been able to 
reach the springs of humanity, which 
flow from the inner bosom, We ad- 
mire it in the middle-aged and active, 
but from these we expect the ready 
and active benevolence which is due 
from man to man—they are the bone 
and sinew of society, and owe duties 
from which their fathers are in a man- 
ner exempt. But the charity of the 
young is that which mingles present 
pleasure with all the fulness of future 
hope, and sheds around the character 
a more than earthly glory. 

Every poor family in Aylesbury 
knew Lucy Mar, of the Sweet-briar 
Cottage, over the brook by the mea- 
dows; where her father lived-on a 
snug little farm which be had bought 
out of the hard earnings of his young 
days, and where he had long lived in 
good circumstances, honest and in- 
dustrious.—There were many psetty 
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girls in Aylesbury, in those times, but 
they were, as now, generally found 
too much devoted to pleasure, too 
fond of gay dress and gay company, 
and spent too much time with the 
beaux, to have a great deal to devote 
to better purposes. Among these 
Lucy was called the little basket girl, 
from the circumstance of her frequent- 
ly bringing up to the village small 
presents in a basket, which she carried 
round to those families who, through 
misfortune, sickness, or other acci- 
dents, were struggling with distress. 
Her father, when she was quite a 
child, gave hera spotof garden ground. 
“‘Lucy,” said he, “ this shall be all 
our own; if you are a good girl, and 
ndustrious, it will yield. you a great 
many good things, and you shall dis- 
pose ofthem as you like.” Every 
summer she paid constant atteation 
to its cultivation—her brothersiassist- 
ed her in the most laborious part of 
the business, and in process of time 
it yielded abundantly. She had a 
present also, once, of two pretty lamba, 
and from this small stock in afew 
seasons came a fine little flack——the 
wool of these she spun for stockings 
and mittens for the poor people about 


- her neighbourhood and in the village, 


to whose relief also the produce of 
her little garden went, 

From resources snvh as these, Lacy 
was many times enabled to cheer the 
spirits of desponding poverty; and 
often did her small presents, well- 
timed always in their application, 
dissipate the gloom that was gather- 
ing round a widowed or an orphan 
family. Among the poor, and there 
were several of such in and about 
Aylesbury, she was idolized; and 
she early, very early, had the joy of 
knowing that if the prayers of gray- 
headed, decrepit, desolate age were 
valuable, she was rich in such trea- 
sures. Beyond her circle of measur- 
ably dependent friends, she had few 
intimate companions; and secluded 
amid the retired shades of the Sweet- 
briar Cottage, she passed the first 
sixteen years of her life in tranquillity 
and innocence. 

I think Lucy was about sixteen, 
when the lawsuit between her father 
and the Lawrences took place, which 
ended in the loss of his estate, for the 
court decided that he had bought the 
Sweet-briar property under a bad 
title. It was a severe stroke to the 


family —for i in his farm the good man 
lost all that he was worth, and found 
himself involved in debt besides— 
having devoted all that he made for 
many years to enrich and beantify, 
and improve his delightful situation ; 
and the expenses of the unexpected 
suit having been considerable. 

When Mr. Mar returned from the 
court, on the evening of the day in 
which his fortune had been decided, 
an affecting scene took place. “ All 
is lost,” said the poor man as his wife 
opened the door to reeeive him, “ all 
is lost; Mary, we must leave to others 
this pretty retreat which we have 
fitted up so snug and comfortable for 
our old age, and in which we so long 
fondly hoped ocr children would suc- 
ceed us—but it is the will of Heaven, 
—we must bear it with the resignation 
that becomes us.” 

‘The kind mother clasped her hands 
silently, and turned pale—but when 
she saw her husband affected almost 
to, tears, she put on the natural forti- 
tude of the woman, and endeavoured 
cheerfully to encourage him under his 
misiortanes. The children gathered 
round their parents,:and with tears in 
their eyes listened to the father’s sad 
account—and then we must leave the 
Sweet-briar) Cottage, ‘said they all, 
sobbing, and- in the same breath.— 
Yes,” repeated: the unfortunate fa- 
ther; theteats.ran his cheeks, 
and unable ‘to: restrain their feelings 
Jongér, the whole family were 


‘bathed in tears. 


| Misfortunes, sudden, deep, and un- 
expected, make sad inroads upon the 
hearts, even of the most sober and 
philosophic—and the young and un- 
fortified often bear them with less firm- 
ness. But Lucy, who had been sit- 
ting long silent in one corner, at length 
spoke. They will take my pretty gar- 
den spot then;and all my lambs ; but, 
though I shall have to leave my poor 
friends in the village without my aid, 
it will be even a sweeter task to work, 
and earn” something for, and help 
every day, my poor parents. Yes, 
we'll all work to help you, pa’, re- 
sponded each of the affectionate chil- 
dren ; and, touched with this pathetic 
appeal to his affectionate heart, an- 
other burst of tears succeeded. 

Just then a gentle rap was heard at 
the door; Lucy flew to open it, when 
a traveller entered, a asked for 
lodgings. There was a moment of 
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hesitation, and all eyes were tarned 


to Mr. Mar. “I never yet,” said the 
good man, “turned a stranger from 
my door, and while I have a loaf of 
bread I will not deny a share of it to 
the needy.” Pleasure retarned in 
every countenance at these words, 
and the unknown visitor was shewn 
to a seat—supper was prepared by 
Lucy, and the stranger feasted. He 
was a young man of a fine figare and 
countenance, intelligent and affable 
and ever and anon, his eye was caught 
straying towards Lucy—she disco- 
vered it, and, blashing, seized an op- 
portunity of retiring. 

*“‘ Methinks,” said the stranger as 
she left the room, “ I saw that pretty 
blue-eyed girl in the village, two 
years ago, carrying a basket of food 
to the poor old woman who lived by 
the turnpike gate; is itnot she they 
used to call the little basket girl?” 
The father smiled, and assented,— 
“Then,” said he, “I know more of 
her history than you imagine—we 
must become better acquainted.” The 
conversation went on—in course of 
which Mr. Mar mentioned his losses 
—and spoke with a futl heart of ‘his 
past life, his prospects, and his family. 
The evening was: spent—and’ next 
morning the stranger left the cottage, 
saying he had sonie business to'trans- 
act, and would returmin the:evening. 

The evening forthat 
was his name; returned, and pre- 
sented to the ‘astonished ‘family Mr. 
Lawrence’s deed for.his: farm. | 
give it to you,” said he; ‘om this'¢on- 
dition, that you allow me to remain a 
member of your family afew weeks?” 
the condition was accepted; a new 
era opened; the six weeks were 
prolonged to sixteen, and at the end 
of that time he led young Lucy to 
the altar. He was a wealthy land- 
holder from an castern town, and had 
been on a visit to his tenants, when 
this event took place. 

Thus did Heaven reward the virtues 
of the lovely daughter of Mr. Mar, at 
last, and when it was least expected, 
with a flow of unexampled prosperity. 


CHARACTER OF A GAMBLER, 
Tue finished gambler has no heart.— 
The club with which he herds would 
meet, though the place of rendezvous 
were the chamber of the dying; they 
would meet, though it were an apart- 


ment in the charnel-house. Not even 
the death of kindred can affect the 
gambler. He would play upon his 
brother’s coffin—he would play upon 
his father’s sepulchre.—Yonder, see 
that wretch, prematurely old in infamy 
as well as sin—he is the father of a 
family. The mother of his children, 
lovely in her tears, strives with tender 
assiduities to restore his health, and 
with it to restore his temperauce, his 
love of home, and the long-lost charms 
of domestic life. She pursaes him, 
with her kindness and her entreaties, 
to _his haunts of vice ; she reminds him 
of his children; ‘she tel!s him of their 
virtues, of their sorrows, of their wants; 
and she adjures him, by the love of 
God, to repent and return. Vain at- 
tempt! she might as well adjure the 
whirldwind ; she might as well entreat 
the tiger. The brute has no feeling 
left. He turns upon her, in the spirit 
of ‘the demon with which he is pos- 
sessed. He curses his children and 
her who bore them; and, as he pro- ° 
secates his game, he fills the intervals 
with imprecations on himself, with 
imprecations on his Maker! impreca- 
tions borrowed from the dialects of 
devils, and ‘uttered with a tone that 
befits only the organs of the damned! 
And yet, in this monster there once 
dwelt the spirit of a man. He had 
talents, he had honour, he had even 
faith: He’ might have adorned the 
‘s@nate, the bar, the altar. But, alas! 
his was'a faith that saveth not. The 
gaming-table has robbed him of it, and 
of all things else that are worth pos- 
sessing.’ What a frightful change of 
character! what a tremendous wreck 
is the soul of man in ruins! Return, 
disconsolate mother, to thy dwelling, 
and ‘be sabmissive ; thou shalt become 
a widow, and thy children fatherless. 
Farther efforts will be useless—the 
reformation of thy partner is impossi- 
ble. God has forsaken him, nor will 
good angels weep or watch over him 
any longer. 


ric Joseph Butterworth, Esq. 

On the evening of Friday, June 30th, this 

entleman, late member of parliament for 

over, died at bis house in Bedford square, 
after'a few days’ illness. He was aman of 
piety, wealth, and liberality. In him, when 
living, benevolence found a powerful advocate 
and a constast friend, and by bis death it bas 
sustained a loss that will not easily be repaired. 
Some additional observatic +s may be expected 
in a fatare namber. 
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Death of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. 

In the commencement of our sixth vol. for 
1824, we published a memoir, and also a por- 
trait, of this enterprising individual, whom me- 
ritorious exertions in India had conducted to 
honour and reputation, That narratiye con- 
cluded with his making preparations to sail for 
England, with bis family ; bat in a subsequent 
pumber, col. 875, we had to record the loss of 
the ship, by fire, in which be had embarked 
early in the above year. By tbis disaster all 
his papers were destroyed, together with an 
extensive collection of articles, amopg which 
were jewels, gold dust, and other valaables 
toa considerabie amount. Happily, however, 
no lives were 

His second attempt was more successful, the 
ship in which he re-embarked reaching England 
in safety, in the month of August of the sanie 
bat from the arduous duties of his sta- 

ion, and the enervating inflaence of the cli- 
mate, bis constitution appeared broken, and, 
without great improvement in his health, bis 
life seemed in a precarious state. The event 
bas verified what his friends dreaded to anti- 
cipate. Though somewhat mvigorated by 
the salubrity of his native air, bis constita- 
tional debility could not be overcome. His 
health always remained questionable ; bat at 
length he was seized with apoplexy, brought 
on by a disease in his head of long standing, 
which terminated his earthly career at High- 
wood, near London, the place of his residence, 
on the fifth day of July, 1826, in the 45th year 
of his age, leaving his widow Lady Raffles, 
and a daughter, to lament their loss. 

To the enlightened and scientific, bis vala- 
able history al Java, in two quarto volumes, 
bas made him almost universally known; and 
among the inhabitants over whom he extended 
the British flag, his name will be long remem- 
bered with gratitude, and cherished with affec- 
tion. During his administration, the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the natives; and the 
interests of liis country, primarily engrossed 
his attentiov. Among theformer, he abolished 
slavery, and established a benign era in the 
history of their welfare. In reference to the 
latter, he introduced new jadicial and revenue 
aeaat and effected an entire reformation in 

commercial department. On quitting his 
government, the whole island was state of 
progressive improvement, and wherever do- 
minion has been under his control, benefit to 
all parties has resuited from power. 


GLEANINGS. 


Wesleyan Missionaries in New Zealand. 

In our number for January, col. 96,we stated 
the dangerous situation of the Missionaries 
among these barbarians. From a Sydney 
Gazette, dated Jan. 2nd, 1826, we copy the 
following articles.— 

‘« Late advices from the Wesleyan Mission, 
at New Zealand, are more pleasing than those 
which we were so unfortunate as to receive 
in the early part of Jast year. It was then 
stated, that, owing to the expected demise 
of George, the celebrated chief of W hanzorooa, 
the missionaries had fled for refuge to the Bay 


of Islands, where the Charch Missionaries 
reside: to which measure they were reluc- 
tantly induced, from that savage chief having, 
in his last illness, positively enjoined his tribe 
and saccessors to imbrae their hands in the 
blood of all the white people, so that the death 
of his father, which oceurred on board the ill- 
fated Boyd many years ago, by the blowing 
up of gunpowder, might be more amply aveng- 
ed. For several months past, the missionaries 
have been expected to retarn to the colony, 
but the arrival of the Prince of Denmark not 
only affords the intelligence of the death of 
George, bat also that with it became dissipated 
the apprehension of the missionaries, who made 
the best of their way back to their settlement 
at Whangorooa, where they have since con- 
tinued anmolested ; but it is, notwithstanding, 
our opinion, that no faith isto be placed in 
those hosts of barbarians by whom they are 
environed. The mission is in a prospering 
way, and those who have to prosecnte its ar- 
duous duties, are still indaced to go forward 
in their perilous undertaking, from their love 
of immortal souls, and the hope of eternal re- 
ward. The Rev. Mr. White, who was the 
senior missionary on that station, has pro- 
ceeded to England in a whaler, and the Rev. 
Mr. Turner, with his brethren Messrs. Hobbes 
and Stack, continue firm to their post. We 
are aware, that many of our readers will re- 
ret to hear that Mrs. Turner has but an in- 
ifferent share of health, the climate having 
roved unfavourable to ber. By ‘the excel- 
ent of the earth,” our distant friends will 
doubtless continue to be duly remembered.” 


The Society Islands. 


By a late arrival from this quarter of the 
globe, we are gratified in learning the still 
growing prosperity of the London Missionary 
Society. Acvessions are ulmost every day 
being made to the present immense number of 
converts to Christianity, and there can be 
little doubt that the epoch is not far distant 
when all these nations will b a conquest 
to the mild and winning dictates of the gospel 
of peace. The missionaries that are scattered 
throughont the various isjands, with their 
wives and families, are in good health. The 
Rev. Mr. Pitman, and his amiable partner, 
who left this colony in the early part of last 
bed and who will long be kindly remembered, 

ad'safely reached their destination. We are 
proud to say, the gentlemen of the mission are 
much more happy in their circumstances, since 
they have, like Van Diemen’s Land, become 
independent of resources from New South 
Wales. They are now their own masters in 
point of pecuniary matters, and can draw their 
own bills on their committee direct. We 
mention this fact to shew the parent societies 
at home the necessity that exists for studying 
the comfort of their missionaries; and not 
| iving them a support which is adequate 
and liberal, but also of devising means whereby 
that support may be most easily forthcoming ; 
and we would not fail to recommend, though 
perbaps our suggestions may be unnecessary, 
that no missionary be stinted in his allowance, 
bat on the contrary, receive a sufficiency for 
himself and family, that is, if he have a family. 
Without farther comment, we give the 
lowing— 
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Extract of a letter from the. Rev. J. Wil- 
liams, missionary, Rhiatea, to the Rev. L. 
E. Threlkeld, missionary to the aborigines, 
Newcastle :— 

«¢ Mr. Bourne has been a voyage to Rhiatea, 
and brings the most pleasing intelligence; all 
the people, perhaps 7000, have embraced 
Christianity. The teachers began to baptize 
soon after you touched there, according to the 
instructions given them. This induced many 
to embrace Christianity, and the candidates 
were so numerous, that one thousand were 
baptized before Mr. Bourne arrived; when 
five hundred more were baptized by him. 
Two or three thousand still wait, anxious to 
receive that ordinance. They have 180 plas- 
tered houses in the settlement, and a new 

lace of worship, the former having been blown 
en by a hurricane. At Vaitulate, another 
island, they are going on well; 140 plastered 
houses are ranged along the beach, which 
makes the settlement look extremely well. 
At Rarate an American vessel has been lost; 
the captain bas given a certificate to the native 
teachers, testifying, in strong terms, bis great 
obligations to the natives for their kindness, 
and the strict honesty they observed during 
the whole catastrophe. Captain Chase has 
made them a valuable present, in consideration 
of their good conduct. At Manaia, the island 
where we could not leave the females on ac- 


The Rev. Mr. Hassall is not retarning on 
Port Macquarie, but some other clergymat 
will shortly be stationed at this promising set- 
tlement; as the venerable archdeacon, and 
the colonial government, are alike anxious 
that all our populous ont-stations should be 
furnished with the superlative advantages of 
the mifiistry. 

The Rev. Mr. Horton, of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, at present stationed at 
Windsor, will, at the close of the present 
year, 1825, retarn to Van Diemen’s Land, to 
relieve the Rev. Mr. Hatchinzon, now station- 
ed at Lanceston, where he has been so suc- 
cessfally engaged in the daties of the ministry, 
as to render himself universally beloved; and 
his anavoidable removal to Tongataboo, one 
of the Friendly Islands, is sincerely deplored 
by the kind and liberal people of Port Dal- 
rymple, and its neighbourhood. The Rev. 
Mr. Erskine, who is the superintendant of 
these missions, is on the eve of proceeding to 
Windsor; and the Rev. Mr. Mansfield will 
succeed Mr. Erskine, for the next two years, 
ia the capital. 

A very pleasing and novel circumstance 
occurred on the evening of Jan. 9, 1826. The 
usual missionary prayer-meeting was held in 
the Wesleyan Chapel, in Macquarie-street. 
A cespoatthie though not numerous congre- 
gation was present. Amongst the missionaries 

bled were, the Rev. Mr. Threlkeld, of 


count of the rough usage they sustained from 
the natives, a general sickness prevailed a few 
weeks after that circumstance took place ; 
about 80 persons died; they concladed that 
the God of tbe teachers was angry with them 
for seizing their persons and stealing their 
property. They collected all they had seized, 
and cast it into a large hole, when the plague 
was stayed; 150 persons embraced Christi- 
anity, bat the reception is not yet general, It 
was not begun with the king’s first embracing 
Christianity, bat quite the contrary ; as soon 
as a person is inclined to believe, he leaves 
the king’s settlement, goes to the teachers at 
the other side of the island, where a piece of 
cape is allotted to him for bis house, and he 
mmediately begins to cultivate and build.” 

How noble this spirit of these heathen chiefs 
and king—fall liberty to exercise the rights 
of conscience without the smallest annoyance, 
This pretty island may now challenge the uni- 
verse to follow its example, and say with 
justice to the most civilized nations, of what- 
ever clime or colour, ‘Be ye followers of 
me.’ L. F.T. 

New South Wales. 

The mission to the aborigines, to which the 
Rev. Mr. Threlkeld is devoting his labours, 
does not as yet assume that importance which 
in due time is certain to be manifested. Mr. 
Threlkeld is making great and rapid advances 
in the aboriginal tongue; and to those who are 
at all acquainted with the peculiar difficulties 
which lie in the way of improving this de- 
graded race of beings, it must be a matter of 
surprise tosee what Mr. Threlkeld has been 
able to accomplish in the lapse of a few months. 
Mr. T. is about to commit to the press some 
elementary tracts, which seem to have been 
prepared with much industry and care. This 
mission, as well as every other engaged in 
similar undertakings, has our most fervent 
wishes for its prosperity. 


the London Missionary Society, and mission- 
to the aborigines in the district of Hanter’s 
River. He was accompanied by a native of 
Rhiatea, that had only arrived a few days ago 
in charge of Mr. Threlkeld’s children from the 
Islands. He ranks as a deacon in the charch 
of. Risiatea, and, through Mr. Threlkeld, ad- 
dressed the congregation from the reading 
desk. The earnestness of the tone in which he 
spoke, and the freedom of his delivery, forcibly 
ilustrated the power of that influential prin- 
ciple which bad, by his own confession, com- 
pletely changed him from all that was infamous 
to the contrary virtues, and had not only pro- 
daced .an external alteration, but also pleas- 
imply effected a change of heart, without which 
profession is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

He patbetically besought Christians, of all de- 
nominations, to promote the designs the gos 
had in view, and not be satisfied with any thing 
short of personal holiness themselves, since 
he: endeavoured to impress on their minds, 
how disgraceful it would be for the beathens 
to be saved, whilst the professors of Christi- 
anity werelost! Wehaveno doubt that many 
will long r ber the Rhiatean deacon. 

Captain Crear, of the Triton, ‘having in a 
very handsome manner, proffered his fine ship 
for the purpose of having divine service per- 
formed afloat on the sabbath-day, the Wes- 
leyan Missionaries have with every readiness 
accepted the ‘kind offer; and divine service 
now takes place every sabbath forenoon, at 
11 o’clock. 

Keaigaroos.—This race of animals is farfrom 
being extinct, as 1000 skins were lately adver- 
tised for sale in the Sydney Gazette. 

Grafting—It appeats from experiments, 
made in America, that the fruit of apples en- 


rafted on sycamore stocks grows very large 
as the appear 


: te, they are less 
liable than others to be injared by the frost. 
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Hydrophobia.—T he following simple preven- 
tive of this dreadfal malady, Ae 
mended to our attention by a correspondent 
who styles himself ‘‘ An old Servant of the 
Country, in the army, for half a century past.” 

When an individual bas been bitten by a 
rabid animal, let the wound be immediately 
washed with common water strongly saturated 
with salt ; and at the same time let a table spoon- 
fal of salt dissolved in water be taken inwardly, 
and let the dose be repeated three or four morn- 
ings successively. The wound being washed 
as above stated with salt and water, a poultice 
composed of wet salt, bread, and water must 
be instantly applied, and renewed three or four 
times at the end of every six hours. 
application, he observes, mast be resorted to 
instantly, as delay will defeat its efficacy. It 
is added, that the same ingredients and process 
will effectaally prevent any ill effects from the 
bite of a snake. 

Enterprise, Steam Ship.—Of the vo whi 
this vessel made India, a and in- 
teresting account has recently been pablished, 
from which we gather that the undertaking was 
attended with more difficulties than had been 
taken into previous calculation. The supply 
of coals was insufficient throughout a consider- 
able part of the voyage, the places being too 
distant from each other at which the stock 
could be On the whole, it seems 
probable, that no powerfal temptation is held 


out by the late experiment to encourage repe- 
tition. 


Increase o; .—For the half year 
ending Teas somber to 
489—during the same _petiod in 1826, the list 
bas been augmented 
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Just Published. 


In 18mo, Price 4s. bds. ; Select Orations of Cicero ; 
with Translations of the more difficult passages, 
and a Vocabulary of Roman Magistrates, Laws, &c. 
for the use of Students. By Richard Garde, A.B. 
of the Middle Temple. - 

An Essay on Evil Spirits, or, Reasons to prove 
their Existence. By. W. Carlisle. Boards, 3s. 

An Account of Emanuel Swedenborg,&c. By 
Samuel Sandel. 

Ideas for Infants ; or, Answers in verse to Scrip- 
tural Questions. By Robert Newstead. 

The Divinity and Offices of the Holy Spirit. By 
Robert Newstead. 

Plans and Views of the intended Cemetery, 
Liverpool. 5s. 

Considerations on the Inexpediency 
of Imprisonment for Debt, in a Letter to the Right 
Honotrable Robert Peel, M. P. By Thomas Dan- 
vers, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

‘Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, No. 14, 

A Missionary’s Memorial; or, Verses on the 
Death of John Lawton, late Missionary at Calcutta, 
Barton. 

a he Phrenological Journal and Miscellany. No. 

. 4s. 

Robinson's Scripture Characters ; complete in 
one volume, 8vo: Boards, 12s. 6d. ; 

Familiar Geography. By the Abbe Gaulter. 
Bound in eloth, 3s. 

Moral Tales. By Maria Edgeworth, 2 vols. 10s. 
Ninth Edition. a 

A Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy; 
containing a list of names of substances according 
to the present and former systems. By William 
Campbell Ottley. Octavo, 12s. 

A britical Examination of Dr. Maculough’s Work 
on the Highlands ; containing a refutation of his ca- | 
lumniesand misrepresentations, &c. 8vo. bds. 8s.6d. 

A New Supplement to the Pharmacopeias of 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris. By James 
Rennie.M. A. Large 8yo. Boards, 12s. 

The Credulity of our Forefathers ; consisting of 
extracts from Brady's Clavis Calendaria, or, Key 
to the Calendar. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Leigh's New Pocket Road Map of England, 
Wales, and part of Scotland ; coloured, ete See 
inches, by twenty-nine and a half ; containing all 
the direct and cross-roads in the Empire. 16s. 

An Abridgment of Lindley Martay’s Grammar, 
for the vounger classes of learners. ‘The 89th 
Edition, Is. 

Truth; a Novel. By the Author of “ Nothing.” 
3 vols. 12mo0. 24s. 

Keeper’s Travels in Search of his Master. 14th 
Edition, considerably enlarged. 12mo. 6s. 6d. Bds. 

Waterloo; or, The British Minstrel, a Poem in 
five cantos. By Henry J. B. Adfield, 8vo. 8s, 6d, 

Notes of a Journey through France and Italy. 
8vo. Boards, 14s. 

A Compendium of Algebra, with notes and de- 
monstrations for every rule, designed for the use of 
schools. By George Phillips, Cambridge. Bound, 3s, 

Scenes and Sketches of a Soldier’s Life in Ire- 
land. By the Author of “Recollections of an 
Eventful ” 12mo. Boards, 5s. 

In the Press. 

Death’s Doings, a Pic Nic volume; consisting of 
Twenty-four tes, fiom Designs by Mr. R. 
Dagley, Author of “ Select Gems from the Antique, 
&ec.” with illustrations in Verse and Prose, by 
about twenty popular writers of the day, is an- 
nounced as nearly ready for publication. 

A Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty. By R. 
Wilson, M.A. of Aberdeen. 
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